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Editor’s  Note 


Faithful  readers  of  the  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  have  noticed  that  the 
journal  is  not  yet  back  on  schedule.  All  I’ll  say  now  is  that  we  are  close!  I am 
pleased  to  introduce  Ms.  Carol  Carlson  as  the  new  Editorial  Assistant  for  the 
Bulletin.  Former  Editorial  Assistant  Mary  Astarita  has  been  appointed  Ad- 
ministrative Aide  to  the  James  Lenox  Librarian  and  will  keep  a hand  in  the 
editorial  production  of  the  journal. 

The  lecture  by  Mary  Stewart  Van  Leemven  was  given  at  the  American 
Academy  of  Religion  meeting  in  Philadelphia  at  a consultation  sponsored  by 
the  Kuyper  Institute  for  Public  Theology  at  Princeton  Seminary.  The  AAR 
is  a great  place  to  see  the  range  of  Princeton  Seminary’s  influence.  Every  year 
thousands  of  religion  scholars  and  theologians  gather  for  an  extensive  pro- 
gram of  lectures  and  meetings.  Princeton  Seminary  is  always  well  repre- 
sented. Rumor  has  it  that  Princeton’s  reception  for  friends  and  graduates  is 
one  of  the  high  points  of  the  meeting! 

Thanks  to  the  leadership  of  Robert  Benedetto  in  the  Department  of  Special 
Collections,  Seminary  Libraries,  nearly  ioo  years  of  the  Princeton  Seminary 
Bulletin  are  available  online  at:  http:/Avww.ptsem.edu/seminarybulletin/.  Let 
me  know  what  you  think  of  this  treasure  trove  of  material.  Send  your 
comments  to  seminary.bulletin@ptsem.edu. 

Stephen  D.  Crocco 
Editor 


A Meditation  on  Love 

by  Peter  J.  Paris 
i Corinthians  13 


Peter  J.  Paris , Elmer  G.  Homrigh arisen 
Professor  of  Christian  Social  Ethics  and 
Liaison  with  the  Princeton  University 
Afiv-American  Studies  Program , preached 
this  sermon  at  the  Opening  Convocation 
Communion  Service  in  Miller  Chapel  on 
January  25,  2006. 


en  I joined  this  faculty  twenty  years  ago,  my  first  task  was  to  address 


be  1985  fall  convocation  on  the  subject  “The  Minister  as  Prophet,” 
which  was  published  in  The  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin.1 *  In  my  opening 
comments  on  that  occasion,  I said:  “I  identify  with  many  of  you  who  are 
newcomers  to  the  Seminary.  The  one  thing  I have  found  most  gratifying 
since  our  arrival  has  been  the  Seminary’s  ability  to  make  strangers  feel 
welcome.”  Now,  after  two  decades  in  this  place  and  in  my  last  semester 
before  retirement,  I say  that  I identify  with  this  year’s  graduating  class 
because  we  who  were  once  strangers  in  this  place  have  found  a home  that  we 
are  saddened  to  leave. 

My  topic  this  morning  is  “A  Meditation  on  Love.”  It  is  based  on  St.  Paul’s 
great  celebration  of  the  virtue  of  love  in  1 Corinthians  13,  which  was  read  as 
our  scripture  lesson.  Love  is  a subject  about  which  we  all  know  something  but 
none  of  us  know  enough.  To  speak  about  love  is  to  speak  about  the  whole  of 
the  Christian  Gospel,  the  declaration  of  which  we  learned  at  a very  early  age 
when  we  were  taught  to  say,  God  is  love.  Thus,  ever}7  sermon  is  in  some  sense 
a proclamation  of  love,  every  prayer  is  a response  to  love,  and  every  hymn  is 
a song  of  love. 

Because  love  is  a familiar  human  experience,  we  should  have  little  difficulty 
in  understanding  the  nature  of  God  whom  Christians  have  always  described 
as  love  itself,  the  fulfillment  of  the  Torah,  the  prophets,  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  ages.  Thus,  we  should  be  able  to  discern  some  measure  of  commonality 
between  our  limited  experience  of  love  and  the  unconditional  love  of  God. 
My  philosophical  understanding  of  love  is  derived  from  the  writings  of  Paul 
Tillich,  who  claimed  that  love  is  the  drive  toward  the  unity  of  the  separated. 
We  see  the  evidence  for  that  definition  in  every  experience  of  love.  Love 
unites  individuals  with  other  individuals,  and  it  unites  persons  with  nature, 
causes,  groups,  and  even  objects.  In  other  words,  love  implies  relationship. 
Love  is  the  moving  force  of  life  itself — the  drive  to  unite  everything  that 
should  be  united.  Thus,  the  loss  of  love  is  the  loss  of  life  itself. 

1 Peter  J.  Paris,  “The  Minister  as  Prophet.”  The  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin,  n.s.  VII  no. 

1 (1986):  15-19. 
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Love  is  an  experience  that  begins  with  the  earliest  relationship  we  have — 
that  between  mother  and  child.  It  gradually  expands  within  the  nurturing 
family  to  a wider  world  of  true  and  enduring  friendships  grounded  in  the  love 
of  each  other’s  character.  On  the  personal  level,  love  is  always  a powerful 
psychological  experience.  Those  who  are  in  love  experience  a strong  attrac- 
tion to,  an  intense  desire  for,  a vivid  appreciation  of,  and  a joyous  interest  in 
the  other.  T hus,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  people  who  are  in  love 
because  they  can  hardly  focus  their  attention  on  anything  else.  Rather,  they 
seem  completely  consumed  by  their  attraction  to,  intense  desire  for,  vivid 
appreciation  of,  and  joyous  interest  in  the  other.  In  fact,  we  delight  in  seeing 
people  who  are  really  in  love  because  their  happiness  radiates  to  all  who 
witness  its  magnetism. 

We  expect  young  people  to  experience  love,  but  often  we  are  surprised 
when  we  discover  older  people  in  love.  This  is  unfortunate,  because  if  love  is 
the  essence  of  life,  it  should  be  the  experience  of  all  as  long  as  they  live.  But 
so  often,  that  which  begins  so  beautifully  and  holds  so  much  promise 
gradually  grows  stale,  stagnant,  and  lifeless  because  it  is  not  properly  nour- 
ished. 

Although  love  certainly  includes  emotion,  it  is  much  more.  If  it  were  only 
feelings  and  passion,  then  the  so-called  “lower  animals”  or,  perhaps,  the 
romantic  infatuations  that  saturate  our  popular  culture  would  be  love’s 
exemplars.  Regrettably,  even  one  of  my  favorite  singers,  Tina  Turner,  does 
not  get  it  when  she  sings,  “What’s  love  got  to  do  with  it . . . What’s  love  but 
a secondhand  emotion.” 

Clearly,  the  personal  experience  of  love  is  always  characterized  by  tender 
affection,  sympathetic  understanding,  empathic  feeling,  faithful  commit- 
ment, and  courageous  loyalty’.  Love  is  benevolent,  generous,  and  sacrificial.  It 
seeks  die  other’s  well-being  and  counts  nothing  more  precious  than  the 
other’s  life.  In  fact,  love  is  more  than  willing  to  sacrifice  its  life  for  the  life  of 
the  other. 

Love  is  a peculiar  type  of  power — the  power  to  affirm  the  other,  to  forgive 
the  other,  to  become  reconciled  with  the  other,  to  support  and  encourage  the 
other.  This  redeeming  quality  of  love  was  revealed  in  the  teaching  and 
practices  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  summed  up  the  law  and  the  teachings  of  the 
prophets  in  two  great  commandments:  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of 
neighbor.  “You  shall  love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart,  and  with  all 
your  soul,  and  with  all  your  mind  (Matt.  22:37).  Y°u  shall  love  your  neighbor 
as  yourself.  On  these  two  commandments  depend  all  the  law  and  the  proph- 
ets” (39-40). 
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On  the  social  level,  love  takes  the  form  of  justice  in  all  legal,  political, 
social,  and  economic  structures.  In  this  country  and  elsewhere,  constitutional 
justice  ensures  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  for  all  its 
citizens.  All  the  prophets,  including  Jesus,  abhorred  injustice,  because  they 
viewed  it  as  desecrating  both  God  and  God’s  creation.  Thus,  Jesus  admon- 
ished his  followers  to  love  their  enemies  and  turn  the  other  cheek  in  the  face 
of  violence;  to  do  what  is  good  for  the  least  of  humanity,  those  who  are  the 
most  vulnerable:  social  outcasts,  lepers,  women,  children,  strangers,  the 
imprisoned,  the  naked,  the  hungry,  the  dying,  and  those  who  mourn. 

In  our  day,  the  most  vulnerable  ones  are,  in  general,  the  poor  and,  more 
specifically,  the  homeless;  abused  women  and  children;  the  hungry;  the  sick 
who  have  inadequate  health  care;  racial,  ethnic,  and  sex  minorities;  victims  of 
war,  curable  disease,  and  natural  catastrophe;  illegal  immigrants;  and  those 
who  are  being  tortured  by  our  country  and  other  countries.  Christians  are 
called  to  embrace  these  people  in  love  and  to  strive  insofar  as  they  are  able  to 
establish  structures  of  social  justice  that  will  help  them  to  flourish.  This 
prophetic  spirit  inspired  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.’s  vision  of  the  good  society, 
which  he  believed  could  be  realized  only  by  loving  our  enemies  through  the 
practice  of  nonviolent  resistance. 

We  must  remember  always  that  social  injustice  is  not  an  abstract  idea. 
Rather  it  is  an  empirical  reality;  it  is  specific,  concrete,  visible,  and  quantifi- 
able. Also,  we  must  remember  that  social  injustice  is  never  very  far  from 
where  we  live,  work,  and  worship.  In  fact,  it  may  very  well  be  present  in  each 
of  those  places.  From  the  time  of  Jesus  to  the  present,  social  injustice  has 
been  encountered  in  the  mundane  experiences  of  daily  life.  Look  for  the  most 
vulnerable  people,  listen  to  accounts  of  their  pain,  and  more  often  than  not, 
you  will  not  be  far  from  injustice.  Followers  of  Christ  are  called  to  love  these 
people  by  helping  to  establish  structures  of  social  justice  to  guarantee  their 
dignity  as  children  of  God. 

Let  none  suppose  that  love  is  easy  to  sustain.  Its  difficulty  lies  in  our 
propensity  to  delight  in  its  many  contraries.  Paul  pointed  to  those  opposite 
tendencies  when  he  described  love  in  contrast  to  them: 

Love  is  patient  and  kind;  love  is  not  jealous  or  boastful; 

It  is  not  arrogant  or  rude. 

Love  does  not  insist  on  its  own  way; 

It  is  not  irritable  or  resentful; 

It  does  not  rejoice  at  wrong,  but  rejoices  in  the  right. 

In  brief,  love  sets  no  limits  to  toleration,  forgiveness,  truthfulness,  trustful- 
ness, hopefulness,  or  endurance.  Paul  says  that  all  things,  including  knowl- 
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edge  and  prophesy,  will  pass  away,  except  for  the  three  gifts  of  God:  faith, 
hope,  and  love.  He  concludes  by  declaring  love  to  be  the  greatest  of  the  three 
because  God  is  love:  a sacrificial,  comprehensive,  unconditional,  everlasting 
love. 

God’s  love  is  the  substance  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  Christian  vocation 
is  to  live  under  that  principle  and  in  the  spirit  of  Christ  to  strive  to  care  for 
the  whole  of  God’s  creation  and  unite  with  God’s  aim  to  restore  this  broken 
world  to  wholeness. 

As  we  draw  near  to  our  Lord’s  table,  let  us  be  confident  in  our 
knowledge  that  God  is  love, 

That  love  is  the  liberating  message  of  the  Gospel, 

That  love  is  the  light  that  came  into  the  world  in  Jesus  Christ, 

That  love  is  the  essence  of  life  and  the  salvation  of  the  world, 

That  our  lives  flourish  in  experiences  of  love, 

That  the  church  celebrates  the  love  of  God  by  striving  to  express  love  in 
all  dimensions  of  our  personal  and  social  lives, 

That  those  who  abide  in  love  abide  in  God  and  God  abides  in  them. 


Imperial  Globalization 
and  Integral  Mission 

by  C.  Rene  Padilla 


C.  Rene  Padilla , President  Emeritus  of  the 
Kairos  Foundation  and  director  of  Edicio- 
nes  Kairos,  gave  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary's  annual  Students'  Lectureship 
on  Missions  on  December  5 and  6,  2005. 
This,  the  third  lecture,  was  given  in  the 
Main  Lounge  of  the  Mackay  Campus 
Center  on  December  6.  Dr.  Padilla  has 
written  many  articles  and  five  books  and 
has  edited  or  coedited  twelve  books.  His 
best-known  work.  Mission  between  the 
Times,  has  been  published  in  English, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  German,  French, 
Swedish,  and  Korean. 


MAY  I BEGIN  with  a confession?  At  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  lacking 
modesty,  I have  to  confess  that  as  I started  preparing  this  paper  I was 
tempted  to  simply  repeat  much  of  what  I had  stated  on  the  subject  of 
partnership  in  mission  in  a paper  written  for  the  Fourth  Conference  of  the 
International  Association  for  Mission  Studies  (IAMS)  held  at  Maryknoll, 
New  York,  in  1978.1  Of  course,  I must  admit  that  one  way  to  explain  why  this 
should  happen  is  that  my  thinking  on  the  subject  has  failed  to  keep  up  with 
the  times.  That  may  be  so,  but  I humbly  submit  that  the  main  reason  that 
paper  is  still  quite  relevant  today  is  that  the  situation  I describe  in  it  as  the 
background  to  my  plea  for  partnership  in  the  Christian  mission  across 
international  borders  remains  to  a large  extent  unchanged.  That  being  the 
case,  you  will  understand  my  use  of  several  quotations  from  my  IAMS  paper 
as  I proceed. 

My  concern  here  is  to  reflect  on  the  need  for  Christians  and  churches  to 
see  themselves  as  the  global  community  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  called  to  be 
his  witnesses  in  a world  marked  by  the  effects  of  imperial  globalization, 
including  injustice  and  poverty,  war  and  violence,  materialism,  and  the 
destruction  of  God’s  creation.  Many  years  ago  Arnold  Toynbee  wrote: 

Within  the  last  five  hundred  years,  the  whole  face  of  the  globe,  together 
with  its  air-envelope,  has  been  knit  together  physically  by  the  amazing 
advance  of  technology,  but  Mankind  has  not  yet  united  politically,  and 
we  are  still  strangers  to  each  other  in  our  local  ways  of  life,  which  we 
have  inherited  from  the  times  before  the  recent  “annihilation  of 
distance.”  This  is  a terribly  dangerous  situation.  The  two  World  Wars 


1 C.  Rene  Padilla,  Mission  between  the  Times:  Essays  on  the  Kingdom  (Grand  Rapids: 
Eerdmans,  1985),  129-41.  This  paper  was  included  in  Padilla  1985:129-41.  From  nowon 
I will  refer  to  this  paper  as  “my  LAMS  paper.” 
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and  the  present  worldwide  anxiety,  frustration,  tension,  and  violence  tell 
the  tale.  Mankind  is  surely  going  to  destroy  itself  unless  it  succeeds  in 
growing  together  into  something  like  a single  family.2 

The  famous  historian  was  right  in  recognizing  the  place  of  technology  in 
drawing  together  people  around  the  globe.  He  was  right  also  in  being 
concerned  about  the  danger  of  humankind  destroying  itself  “unless  it  suc- 
ceeds in  growing  together  into  something  like  a single  family.”  He  seems, 
however,  to  have  believed  that  the  creation  of  a single  global  family  would  be 
the  result  of  the  political  union  of  the  whole  globe,  without  taking  into 
account  the  great  limitations  westernization  (his  term  for  imperial  globaliza- 
tion) imposes  on  such  an  altruistic  project.  The  question  here  is  whether  we 
Christians  dare  to  believe  that  humankind  can  grow  together  into  “something 
like  a single  family”  through  the  gospel  of  reconciliation  and  to  act  accord- 
ingly. The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  reflect  on  that  vision  in  light  of  God’s 
“plan  for  the  fullness  of  time,  to  gather  up  all  things  in  [Christ],  things  in 
heaven  and  things  on  earth”  (Eph.  1:10). 

From  Western  Christianity  to  Global  Christianity 

Justo  L.  Gonzalez,  one  of  the  foremost  contemporary  church  historians, 
oftentimes  refers  in  his  writings  to  the  common  tendency  among  Christians 
in  the  West  to  see  the  World  Christian  movement  almost  exclusively  as  the 
result  of  Western  missionary  work.  Accordingly,  says  he,  it  has  been  assumed 
that  the  culmination  of  church  history7  is  Christianity7  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
be  it  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant;  as  a result,  a marked  division  has  been 
made  between  church  history  and  the  history  of  missions.  To  illustrate  his 
point,  Gonzalez  says  that  when  he  received  his  doctorate  in  ecclesiastical 
history7  from  one  of  the  most  prestigious  universities  in  the  United  States,  he 
received  it  without  once  being  asked  anything  about  the  origin  of  the  church 
in  China,  India,  Armenia,  or  Cuba.3 

The  parochial  Western  approach  to  the  study  of  church  history  fails  on 
two  accounts.  In  the  first  place,  it  fails  in  that  it  does  not  give  due  regard  to 
the  active  participation  that  Christians  in  the  Two-Thirds  World  have  had  in 
the  spread  of  Christianity7  around  the  globe.4 * *  In  the  second  place,  it  fails  to 


2 Arnold  Toynbee,  A Study  of  Histoty  (New  York:  Weathervane  Books,  1972),  10. 

3 Justo  L.  Gonzalez,  La  historia  tambien  time  su  historia  (Buenos  Aires:  Ediciones  Cairos, 
2001),  106. 

4 Dale  T.  Irvin  and  Scott  W.  Sunquist,  eds.,  The  History  of  the  World  Christian  Movement 

(Maryknoll:  Orbis  Books,  2001).  This  book  is  a commendable  effort  not  to  read  church 

history  in  terms  of  its  consolidation  of  Christianity  in  the  West  and  its  subsequent 
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take  into  account  that  the  church  has  become  a worldwide  movement,  with 
the  center  of  gravity  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  As  Philip  Jenkins  puts  it, 
“The  era  of  Western  Christianity  has  passed  within  our  lifetimes,  and  the  day 
of  Southern  Christianity  is  dawning.”* * 5  If  that  is  the  case,  any  strategy  for  the 
Christian  mission  that  continues  to  assume  that  the  West  is  the  center  of 
Christianity  from  which  it  has  to  be  exported  to  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
obsolete  and  reflects  a colonial  attitude  that  needs  to  be  overcome  for  the 
sake  of  the  gospel. 

In  my  LAMS  paper  I make  reference  to  the  enlarged  meeting  of  the 
International  Missionary  Council  held  at  Whitby  (Ontario)  in  1947.  There 
strong  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  need  for  Christians  to  overcome  the 
traditional  dichotomy  between  “older  churches”  and  “younger  churches,”  the 
former  being  regarded  as  patrons  (or  at  least  senders)  and  the  latter  as 
beneficiaries  (or  at  least  receivers).  Then  I comment  on  the  ominous  lack  of 
implementation  of  the  Whitby  ideal  that  all  churches  see  themselves  as 
“partners  in  obedience,”  called  to  work  together  in  God’s  mission.  “In  many 
cases,”  I write,  “missionary  work  continues  to  be  done  from  a position  of 
political  and  economic  power  and  with  the  assumption  of  Western  superi- 
ority in  matters  of  culture  and  race.  . . . Despite  the  progress  made  toward 
genuine  independence,  Christians  in  the  “developing  countries”  are  caught  in 
a situation  in  which  economic  and  cultural  imperialism  has  hardly  been 
broken,  even  though  its  outward  appearance  has  changed.”6 

Along  the  same  lines  as  the  ones  represented  by  Whitby,  one  could 
mention  the  Willingen  conference  in  1952,  which  placed  both  church  and 
mission  under  the  comprehensive  concept  of  the  missio  Dei  and  conceived  the 
church,  regardless  of  its  location,  not  as  the  sending  but  as  the  sent  commu- 
nity. The  same  topic  was  taken  up  again  at  the  Assembly  of  the  International 
Missionary  Council  held  in  Ghana  in  1958.  The  statement  issued  by  this 
assembly  affirmed,  right  at  the  start,  that  “the  Christian  world  mission  is 
Christ’s,  not  ours.”  Later,  Lesslie  Newbigin  synthesized  the  consensus  of  the 
Ghana  Assembly  in  the  following  terms:  (1)  “the  church  is  the  mission,” 
which  means  that  it  is  illegitimate  to  talk  about  the  one  without  at  the  same 
time  talking  about  the  other;  (2)  “the  home  base  is  everywhere,”  which  means 
that  every  Christian  community  is  in  a missionary  situation;  and  (3)  “mission 


expansion  into  the  rest  of  the  world.  Rather  the  authors  show  how  Christianity  spread 

around  much  of  the  world  from  its  earliest  years. 

5 Philip  Jenkins,  The  Next  Christendom:  The  Coming  of  Global  Christianity  (Oxford:  Oxford 
University  Press,  2002),  3. 

('  Padilla,  Mission  between  the  Times , 134. 
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in  partnership,”  which  means  the  end  of  every  form  of  guardianship  of  one 
church  over  another.7 8 

Unfortunately,  the  general  situation  of  the  church  all  over  the  world  today 
shows,  with  notable  exceptions,  that  the  colonial  mentality  in  missionary 
work  has  hardly  been  overcome.  All  too  often,  the  assumption  is  made,  not 
only  by  foreign  missionaries  but  also  by  national  Christians,  that  Western 
Christianity  is  called  to  set  the  patterns  for  the  life  and  the  mission,  as  well 
as  the  theology7  and  the  strategy7  of  the  church  on  a global  scale.  There  is  no 
exaggeration,  therefore,  in  saying  that  the  biggest  need  of  the  church  in  the 
context  of  present-day  imperial  globalization  is  to  be  liberated  from  cultural 
patterns  that  reflect  the  Western  captivity  of  Christianity  and  to  implement 
a partnership  in  mission  entirely  coherent  with  global  Christianity7  rooted  in 
the  good  news  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Liberation  of  Christianity  from  its  Western  Captivity 

No  one  can  deny  the  positive  effects  of  missionary7  work  based  in  the  West 
among  people  in  the  so-called  mission  fields  of  the  world.  Oftentimes 
Western  missionaries  were  and  still  are  agents  of  change  not  only  in  the  field 
of  religion  but  also  in  other  fields,  especially  education  and  medicine.  What 
they  for  the  most  part  failed  to  see,  however,  was  how  much  of  what  they  took 
with  them  was  not  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  but  their  Western  cultural 
baggage,  including  idolatrous  materialism,  “ontological  individualism,”  and 
faith  in  progress  through  technology  . s As  a result,  the  churches  they  planted 
were  to  a large  extent  conditioned  by7  cultural  accretions  that  seriously 
distorted  their  life  and  ministry.  Salvation  in  Christ  today  implies,  among 
other  things,  liberation  from  the  factors  that  prevent  the  church  from  ful- 
filling its  God-intended  purpose  to  be  the  first  fruits  of  God’s  new  creation. 

Liberation  from  Idolatrous  Materialism 

No  attempt  can  be  made  to  understand  Western  culture  without  a serious 
recognition  of  the  prominent  role  that  material  wealth  occupies  in  it.  To  be 
sure,  this  is  not  the  first  time  in  human  history  that  wealth  is  given  promi- 
nence. Witness  the  frequent  references  to  this  issue  in  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  The  fact  remains  that,  as  Crawford  Brough  Macpherson  shows, 
beginning  with  the  Enlightenment  it  became  socially  acceptable  to  regard 

7 Quoted  in  David  Bosch,  Transforming  Mission:  Paradigms  Shifts  in  Theology  of  Mission 
(Maryknoll:  Orbis  Books,  1996),  370. 

8 Robert  Bellah  et  al.,  Habits  of  the  Heart:  Individualism  and  Commitment  in  American  Life 
(Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1985). 
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freedom  as  “a  function  of  possession,”  society  as  consisting  of  “relations  of 
exchange  between  proprietors,”  and  government  as  “a  calculated  device  for 
the  protection  of  this  property  and  for  the  maintenance  of  an  orderly  relation 
of  exchange.”9 

The  basis  was  thus  laid  for  the  consumer  society — the  society  in  which  the 
value  of  a person  is  defined  in  terms  of  the  value  of  his  or  her  material 
possessions.  The  world  is  seen  as  a flat  world  that  provides  every  individual 
an  equal  opportunity  to  attain  happiness  through  the  accumulation  of  things, 
to  enjoy  “the  American  Way  of  Life” — a lifestyle  that  has  managed  to  replace 
the  Cartesian  dictum  “I  think,  therefore  I am”  with  the  motto  “I  possess, 
therefore  I am.”10’11 

An  open  condemnation  of  the  way  market  fundamentalism  has  made  of 
money  a supreme  value  is  made  by  multimillionaire  George  Soros.12  Accord- 
ing to  Soros,  the  global  capitalist  system  is  in  a process  of  disintegration,  and 
one  of  the  main  reasons  is  that  greed  has  penetrated  into  every  aspect  of  social 
life  and  monetary  values  have  taken  the  place  of  human  values.  “We  live  in 
a global  economy,”  he  warns,  “but  the  political  organization  of  our  social 
society  is  deplorably  insufficient.  We  are  unable  to  maintain  peace  and  to 
control  the  abuses  of  the  financial  markets.  Without  these  controls,  the 
global  economy  will  probably  collapse.”13  Sadly  enough,  the  pernicious 
tendency  to  give  wealth  a place  of  priority  has  oftentimes  been  a trait  in  the 
life  and  mission  of  the  church  in  and  from  the  West.  Jesus’  categorical 
teaching  “No  one  can  serve  two  masters,  for  a slave  will  either  hate  the  one 
and  love  the  other,  or  be  devoted  to  the  one  and  despise  the  other.  You 
cannot  serve  God  and  wealth”  (Matt.  6:24)  has  all  too  often  been  ignored,  and 
the  attempt  has  been  made  to  combine  service  to  God  with  service  to  money. 
All  the  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  uncomfortable  questions 
raised  by  Jonathan  J.  Bonk  in  his  prophetic  -work  Missions  and  Money:  Affluence 
as  a Western  Missionary  Problem  have  hardly  been  a matter  of  concern  to 

9 C.  B.  Macpherson,  The  Political  Theory  of  Possessive  Individualism:  Hobbes  to  Locke 
(Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press  [1962],  1979),  3. 

10  Brian  J.  Walsh  and  Sylvia  C.  Keesmaat,  Colossians  Remixed:  Subvening  the  Empire 
(Downers  Grove:  InterVarsity  Press,  2004),  32. 

1 1 The  all-embracing  power  of  the  consumer  society  has  been  eloquently  expressed  by 
Elshtain,  who  writes:  “Human  existence  and  spheres  of  social  existence  once  deemed 
‘off-limits’  to  the  ‘money-world’  are  no  longer;  markets,  advertising,  the  cash  nexus  are 
pervasive.  There  are  no  longer  barriers  to  the  market’s  penetration  into  all  areas  of  life, 
from  cradle  to  grave.”  See  Jean  Bethke  Elshtain,  Who  Are  We?  Critical  Reflections  and 
Hopefitl  Possibilities  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  2000),  44. 

12  George  Soros,  La  crisis  del  capitalismo  global:  La  sociedad  abireta  in  peligi'o,  trans.  Fabian 
Chueca  (Buenos  Aires:  Editorial  Sudamericana,  1999). 

13  Ibid.,  21. 
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Western  missionaries.'4  On  the  other  hand,  how  much  attention  have  these 
questions  received  from  churches  and  individual  Christians  in  the  wealthy 
world? 

How  ingrained  materialism  is  in  North  American  culture  and  the  effect 
that  this  has  in  missionary  work  overseas  is  clearly  illustrated  by  anthropol- 
ogist Jacob  A.  Loewen.'5  He  recalls  an  experience  while  speaking  on  the 
question  of  cultural  values  to  a group  of  Christian  teachers  in  an  Indian  tribe 
in  a South  American  country.  Having  written  a list  of  values  on  the  black- 
board, he  asked,  “Can  you  suggest  one  of  the  items  in  this  list  which  you 
would  consider  to  be  the  axle  of  the  missionary’s  way  of  life?”  The  unanimous 
and  unhesitant  answer  was,  “Money!”  WTen  they  were  asked  how  they  could 
be  sure  of  their  answer,  “the  Indian  Christians  one  after  another  recounted 
personal  experiences  that  showed  how  money  was  the  ultimate  yardstick  in 
both  the  material  and  spiritual  areas  of  the  missionaries’  life  and  culture.” 
Later  on  during  the  same  session,  Loewen  asked  them  what  the  axle  of  their 
own  Christian  life  was,  and  they  said,  “Money  is  our  axle  now  because  that  is 
what  we  have  learned  from  the  missionaries.”1 

What  is  God’s  call  to  Christians  in  a world  that  lies  under  the  dominion  of 
imperial  globalization  and  follows  the  dictates  of  mammon?  It  is  to  proclaim 
and  to  live  out,  in  the  context  of  Pax  Americana , liberation  in  Christ  from 
idolatrous  materialism — the  kind  of  salvation  that  a tax  collector  by  the  name 
of  Zacchaeus  experienced  in  the  context  of  Pax  Romana  when  he  met  Jesus 
(cf.  Lk.  19:1-10).  It  is  to  rediscover  that  “one’s  life  does  not  consist  in  the 
abundance  of  possessions”  (Lk.  12:15) — that  to  a large  extent  life  consists  in 
the  Spirit-led  exercise  of  responsible  stewardship  of  God’s  gifts,  whether 
material  or  immaterial,  for  the  common  good  and  the  glory  of  God. 

Liberation  from  “ Ontological  Individualist n ” 

In  his  incisive  sociological  analysis  of  North  American  culture,  Robert 
Bellah  points  out  that,  in  the  United  States,  what  he  calls  ontological  individ- 
ualism— “the  idea  that  the  individual  is  the  only  firm  reality” — developed 
gradually  as  a part  of  the  process  of  modernization.'7  The  net  result  of  this 
idea  is  a culture  of  separation  characterized  by  the  fragmentation  of  life.  The 


14  Jonathan  J.  Bonk,  Missions  and  Money:  Affluence  as  a Western  Missionary  Problem 
(Maryknoll:  Orbis  Books,  1999),  6. 

15  Jacob  A.  Loewen,  “Evangelism  and  Culture,”  in  The  New  Face  of  Evangelicalism:  An 
International  Symposium  on  the  Lausanne  Covenant , ed.  C.  Rene  Padilla,  (Downers  Grove: 
InterVarsity  Press,  1976),  177-89. 

16  Ibid.,  '184-85. 

17  Bellah,  Habits  of  the  Heart,  276. 
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“social  ecology,”  says  Bellah,  has  deteriorated,  and  unless  it  is  repaired,  “we 
will  destroy  ourselves  long  before  natural  ecological  disaster  has  time  to  be 
realized.”18  What  has  failed  at  every  point,  according  to  him,  is  integration; 
people  have  been  so  occupied  with  their  own  private  interests — freedom, 
wealth,  and  power — that  they  have  neglected  the  common  good.  What  is 
urgently  needed  is  a social  movement  working  for  the  transformation  of  the 
social  world,  the  recovery  of  a social  ecology  in  which  individual  interests  will 
be  linked  to  the  common  good,  including  the  good  of  the  poorest  nations. 
“We  have  attempted  to  deny  the  human  condition  in  our  quest  for  power 
after  power,”  concludes  Bellah.  “It  would  be  well  for  us  to  rejoin  the  human 
race,  to  accept  our  essential  poverty  as  a gift,  and  to  share  our  material  wealth 
with  those  in  need.”19 

The  effects  that  individualism  has  had  on  Western  Christianity  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  “possessive  individualism”  has  marked 
political  theory,  the  understanding  of  salvation  exclusively  in  terms  of  the 
individual’s  justification  by  faith  has  marked  almost  every  aspect  of  Western 
theology.20  It  is  also  the  root  cause  for  the  low  view  of  the  church  so  common 
in  Protestant  circles,  closely  connected  to  a widespread  deficit  in  ecclesiology. 
For  common  Christians,  the  church  is  primarily  a sum  of  individual  Chris- 
tians, not  the  people  of  God,  the  body  of  Christ,  the  community  of  the  Spirit. 
If  for  any  reason,  even  though  you  are  a Christian  you  are  not  a member  of 
a church,  you  may  go  “church  shopping.” 

From  this  perspective,  the  task  of  the  church  is  defined  in  terms  of  catering 
to  individual  needs,  and  the  main  concern  of  the  leaders  is  to  offer  the  kind 
of  services  that  will  attract  the  largest  number  of  consumers  of  religion.  At 
this  time,  when,  as  Peter  Berger  has  argued,  in  a religiously  pluralistic  society 
“the  religious  tradition,  which  previously  could  be  authoritatively  imposed, 
now  has  to  be  marketed ,”  the  basic  question  is  how  to  package  belief  in  order 
to  sell  it  more  easily  to  free-will  clients.21  A typical  packing  for  the  North 


18  Ibid.,  284. 

Iy  Ibid.,  296. 

20  The  problem  has  been  compounded  by  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  English 
grammar,  including  the  replacement  of  the  singular  pronoun  “thou”  and  the  plural 
pronoun  “ye”  by  the  singular  or  plural  pronoun  “you”  — a change  that  oftentimes  leads  the 
reader  of  the  Bible  to  misinterpret  passages  addressed  to  groups  as  if  they  were  addressed 
to  individuals. 

2 1 Peter  L.  Berger,  The  Social  Reality  of  Religion  (Harmondsworth:  Penguin  Books,  1973), 
142. 
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American  market  is  the  one  represented  by  the  so-called  health  and  wealth 
gospel.22 

Sad  to  say,  this  approach  to  the  life  and  mission  of  the  church  is  being 
exported  all  over  the  world.  WTiat  is  happening  in  Latin  America  illustrates 
my  point.  The  surprising  numerical  growth  of  Protestantism,  which  in  the 
last  four  decades  or  so  has  attracted  the  attention  of  scholars  who  study 
religious  phenomena  in  this  region,  would  not  be  possible  without  the 
adoption  of  sophisticated  marketing  techniques,  offers  of  material  prosperity, 
methods  to  help  people  “feel  good,”  and  plenty  of  entertainment.  These 
factors,  which  place  the  individual  at  the  center  of  church  concern,  are 
combined  with  a dramatic  reduction  of  the  content  of  the  Christian  message 
and  an  apathetic  attitude  toward  the  formation  of  disciples  prepared  to  live 
out  their  faith  in  every7  dimension  of  life.  The  conclusion  seems  to  be 
inevitable  that  Christianity  has  once  again  been  made  captive  to  the  con- 
sumptive lifestyle  that  characterizes  the  global  empire. 

Individualism,  exacerbated  by  the  global  economic  system,  is  increasingly 
becoming  a common  mark  of  human  life  in  a globalized  world.  In  this 
context,  the  church  is  called  to  be  a community  where  people  experience 
quality  relationships  and  grow  together  in  love,  faith,  and  hope — a commu- 
nity where  the  “social  ecology”  so  terribly  deteriorated  by  the  culture- 
ideology7  of  consumerism  is  repaired  and  the  social  world  is  transformed. 
Freedom  from  individualism  is  an  urgent  need  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
church  but  also  for  the  sake  of  humankind. 


Liberation  from  Faith  in  Progress  through  Technolog y 

It  is  a historical  fact  that  the  scientific  and  technological  development 
attained  by  a group  of  European  countries  and  later  by7  the  United  States  in 
the  initial  period  of  the  Enlightenment  placed  them  in  a position  of  advan- 
tage with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Faith  in  progress  through  technol- 
ogy7— a sort  of  secularized  eschatology7 — became  part  and  parcel  of  Western 
culture.23  It  provided  the  basis  for  a blind  optimism  about  the  future,  an 


22  Compare  with  Lindy7  Scott,  “Materialism  and  Ethnocentric  Patriotism:  Two  Idola- 
tries,” in  C.  Rene  Padilla  and  Lindy7  Scott,  Terrorism  and  the  War  in  Iraq:  A Christian  Word 
from  Latin  America  (Buenos  Aires:  Ediciones  Kairos,  2004). 

23  Christopher  Dawson,  “Compilacion,  traduccion  e introduction  de  Eleriberto  Ver- 
duzco  Hernandez,”  in  Historia  de  la  cultura  cristiana  (Mexico:  Fondo  de  Cultura  Eco- 
nomica). According  to  Dawson  (pp.  452-53),  the  Deist  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth 
century7  rejected  the  supernatural  dimension  of  the  moral  and  the  natural  order  but 
retained  the  ideas  of  moral  law  and  natural  law7,  which  they  derived  from  Christianity. 
“Above  all,”  he  says,  “this  w7as  the  case  with  the  idea  of  progress,  because,  while  the  new7 
philosophy  did  not  leave  room  for  the  supernatural  element  of  Christian  eschatology,  it 
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optimism  that  even  today  still  persists  among  many,  even  though  neoliberal 
capitalism  is  falling  far  short  of  delivering  its  promises  of  well-being  for 
everyone.24 

As  David  Bosch25  argues,  this  optimism  found  a Christian  expression  in  the 
well-known  seven-volume  A History  of  the  Expansion  of  Christianity , by  Ken- 
neth Scott  Latourette,  originally  published  near  the  end  of  World  War  II. 26 
In  it  the  author  divides  the  history  of  Christian  expansion  into  seven  periods, 
each  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  a wave  of  an  incoming  tide,  with  the  crest 
of  each  wave  surpassing  the  crest  of  the  previous  wave,  thus  indicating  that 
the  advance  of  Christianity  in  each  period  surpasses  the  advance  attained  in 
the  previous  one.  In  light  of  this  interpretation  of  church  history,  mission- 
aries could  see  themselves  as  protagonists  of  a forward-going  movement, 
which  could  transform  the  world  not  only  through  the  gospel  but  also 
through  science  and  technology. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Western  missionaries  generally  shared  Latourette’s 
optimistic  perspective.  Blinded  by  faith  in  progress  through  technology,  they 
became  carriers  not  just  of  the  gospel  but  of  Western  civilization.  They  failed 
to  see  the  extent  to  which,  as  Arnold  Toynbee  argues,  in  cultural  encounters 
“one  thing  leads  to  another.”27  As  a result,  they  became  unintended  accom- 
plices of  Western  imperialism. 2H 


could  not  get  away  from  the  Christian  teleological  concept  of  life”  (my  translation  from 
Spanish). 

24  Thomas  L.  Friedman,  The  World  Is  Flat:  A Brief  History  of  the  Twenty-First  Century 
(New  York:  Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux,  2005).  The  extent  to  which  faith  in  progress  can  be 
taken  is  well  illustrated  by  Friedman’s  confident  claim  that  a global  free  market  will  result 
in  international  peace  and  security.  According  to  what  he  calls  the  “Dell  Theory  of  Conflict 
Prevention,”  “No  two  countries  that  are  both  part  of  a major  global  supply  chain,  like 
Dell’s  [computers],  will  ever  fight  a war  against  each  other  as  long  as  they  are  both  part  of 
the  same  global  supply  chain.  Because  people  embedded  in  major  global  supply  chain  don’t 
want  to  fight  old-time  wars  anymore.  They  want  to  make  just-in-time  deliveries  of  goods 
and  services — and  enjoy  the  rising  standards  of  living  that  come  with  that”  (p.  421). 

25  Bosch,  Tran  forming  Mission,  334-35. 

26  Kenneth  Scott  Latourette,  A History  of  the  Expansion  of  Christianity  (New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers,  1937). 

27  Toynbee,  A Study  of  Histoiy,  429. 

lH  Samuel  Escobar,  A Time  for  Mission:  The  Challenge  for  Global  Christianity  (Leicester: 
InterVarsity  Press,  2003),  24.  In  describing  the  missiology  that  often  was  and  still  is  behind 
missionary  work  based  in  the  West,  Escobar  aptly  uses  the  following  terms:  “Imperial 
missiology  carried  on  missionary  work  from  a position  of  superiority:  political,  military, 
financial,  technological.  While  ‘The  cross  and  the  sword’  symbolized  it  at  the  height  of 
Iberian  mission  in  the  sixteenth  century,  ‘Commerce  and  Christianity’  symbolized  it  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  And  in  our  lifetime,  [the  term]  ‘Information  technology  and  gospel’ 
has  come  to  symbolize  it.  In  the  imperial  missiology  paradigm  Christianity  is  thus 
dependent  on  the  prop  and  tutelage  of  another  powerful  partner.” 
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The  turn  of  events  during  the  last  half  century  showed  how  unrealistic 
were  the  dreams  inspired  by  the  ideology  of  progress.  The  Dutch  economist 
Bob  Goudzwaard  describes  Western  society  as  a “system  of  progress”  af- 
fected by  three  vulnerabilities:  (i)  the  ecological  vulnerability , made  evident  by 
the  extensive  literature  dealing  with  issues  such  as  the  pollution  of  soil,  water, 
and  air,  the  extinction  of  numerous  species  of  plants  and  animals,  and  the 
availability  of  raw  materials  and  energy  as  well  as  of  cultivated  land  to  feed  the 
growing  world  population;  (2)  the  economic  vulnerability , demonstrated  by 
inflation  and  “structural  unemployment,”  under  an  economic  system  that  has 
become  “imbalanced  and  top  heavy,”29  with  an  ethics  that  has  been  “placed 
in  the  service  of  economic  expansion”30;  and  (3)  the  human  vulnerability , 
shown  by  the  way  people  are  pressured  to  “accept  continual  adjustment  to  the 
external  and  obtrusive  demands  made  on  life — its  style,  tempo,  and  direc- 
tion,” even  with  regard  to  sports,  sexual  life,  and  leisure  time.31  People  are 
forever  in  search  of  “excitement,  sensation,  and  thrills.”32 

According  to  Goudzwaard,  the  society  marked  by  these  vulnerabilities  is  a 
“tunnel  society,”  a society  in  which  everything— people,  institutions,  norms, 
behavior — contributes  to  the  smooth  advance  toward  the  light  at  the  end  of 
the  tunnel.  But  the  end  of  the  tunnel  never  appears  to  be  within  reach;  the 
light  shines  forever  in  the  future.  Nevertheless,  it  keeps  everything  and 
everyone  in  the  tunnel  on  the  move — the  move  toward  “continued  economic, 
technological,  and  scientific  development  which  we  equate  with  social  liberty 
and  cultural  advance.”33  This  is  a society,  says  Goudzwaard,  in  which  faith  in 
progress  plays  a fundamental  role  but  in  which,  at  the  same  time,  “our 
progress  has  become  our  problem.  The  tunnel  has  become  our  trap.”34 

The  negative  effects  of  the  ideology  of  progress,  oftentimes  portrayed  as 
“development,”  are  not  limited  to  the  West  but  have  extended  to  the  Two- 
Thirds  World.  Closely  associated  with  economics  and  totally  divorced  from 
ethics,  technological  development — the  motor  of  “progress” — definitely  be- 
came a tool  of  imperialistic  domination  over  the  so-called  underdeveloped 
nations  by  the  industrialized  countries.  As  T oynbee  puts  it,  “The  technology 
which  was  once  the  key  to  this  Western  dominance  now  seems  to  have  turned 
against  itself,  and  to  be  exacting  penalties  where  once  it  gave  rewards.  Social 
injustice,  spiritual  suffering,  and  the  wastage  of  [humankind’s]  natural  patri- 

29  Bob  Goudzwaard,  Capitalism  and  Progress:  Diagnosis  of  Western  Society  (Toronto: 
Wedge  Publishing  Foundation,  1979),  136. 

30  Ibid.,  139. 

31  Ibid.,  150. 

32  Ibid.,  149. 

33  Ibid.,  183. 

34  Ibid.,  185. 
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mony  have  been  the  unexpected  harvest  of  a century  of  unbridled  industrial 
expansion  in  the  Western  World;  and  it  seems  that  a growing  number  of 
erstwhile  converts  to  the  Western  industrial  creed  have  begun  to  doubt  the 
advisability  of  paying  a similarly  grievous  price  for  a belated  and  also  exiguous 
share  in  the  West’s  material  wealth.”35 

In  other  words,  people  in  the  Two-Thirds  World  are  coming  to  realize 
that  faith  in  progress  through  technology  is  spurious — that  it  leads  to  a 
“tunnel  society”  that  is  not  worth  fighting  for  or  living  in.  They  are  coming 
to  see  that  “this  grand  tale  of  progress  is  a myth  that  requires  faith  at  the  best 
of  times,  but  especially  when  none  of  its  promises  have  been  realized.”36 
Under  current  circumstances,  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  church  to  show  the 
relevance  of  a hope  that  is  not  based  on  the  culture  ideology  of  progress  but 
rooted  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  history.  The  hope  of  a new  world  in  which 
technology  would  make  possible  unlimited  economic  growth  and  abundance 
of  industrial  products  for  everybody’s  happiness  has  proved  to  be  a bluff 
created  by  modernity.  Because  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead,  the  church  is  called 
to  experience  liberation  from  faith  in  progress  through  technology  and  to  live 
out  and  proclaim  the  final  triumph  of  love  and  justice. 

Global  Solidarity  in  Kingdom  Mission 

Imperial  globalization  is  not  just  one  more  stage  in  the  history  of  human- 
kind. It  is  far  more  than  that.  It  is  embodied  in  an  exceedingly  powerful 
empire  that  has  been  slowly  built  in  the  span  of  five  hundred  years  and  is 
unique  in  history  in  at  least  three  ways:  (i)  it  combines  political  power  with 
the  economic  power  of  gigantic  transnational  corporations  of  worldwide 
outreach,  (2)  it  heavily  depends  on  the  most  developed  technology  that 
humankind  has  ever  known,  and  (3)  it  makes  use  of  myths  and  images  that 
have  captured  the  imagination  of  people  everywhere,  and  it  has  co-opted 
Christianity  for  the  sake  of  religious  legitimation.  What  is  the  task  of  the 
church  in  the  context  of  the  globalization  thus  described?  No  full  answer  to 
this  question  can  be  attempted  here.  I will  limit  myself  to  a brief  outline  of 
my  own  response  under  three  headings:  global  citizenship,  global  commu- 
nity, and  global  mission. 

Global  Citizenship 

If  humankind  is  to  grow  together  into  “something  like  a single  family,”  far 
more  is  needed  than  the  political  union  of  the  whole  globe.  People  every- 

35  Toynbee,  A Study  of  History,  429. 

36  Walsh  and  Keesmaat,  Colossians  Remixed , 31. 
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where  need  to  recognize  that  all  of  them  without  exception  share  a common 
humanity  and  have  the  same  human  rights.  Another  way  to  put  it  is  to  say  that 
people  everywhere  should  have  a double  citizenship:  the  one  derived  from  the 
nation  in  which  they  were  born  and  world  citizenship,  which,  according  to 
Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  would  involve  three  commitments:  (i)  One  would 
have  to  certify  his  or  her  belief  in  the  unity  of  mankind,  in  the  equal  dignity 
of  ever\"  human  being,  whatever  his  or  her  nationality,  race,  religion,  sex,  or 
color.  (2)  One  would  have  to  certify  his  or  her  willingness  to  work  for  world 
peace  through  the  promotion  and  practice  of  justice  at  home  and  abroad.  (3) 
One  would  have  to  do  something  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  these  beliefs, 
something  to  promote  the  peace  and  well-being  of  his  or  her  fellow-beings  at 
home  and  abroad.37 

From  the  perspective  of  world  citizenship,  there  is  no  basis  for  any  kind  of 
discrimination  or  social  exclusion.  There  also  is  no  basis  for  a foreign  policy 
that  gives  priority  to  corporate  economic  interests,  pays  no  attention  to 
worldwide  public  opinion,  disregards  international  agreements,  favors  pre- 
emptive wars,  and  institutionalizes  state  terrorism,  as  is  the  case  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy.3* 

We  Christians  believe  that  our  own  and  even-body’s  personal  identity  does 
not  depend  on  race  or  nationality,  social  or  economic  position,  or  status  or 
gender  but  on  the  fact  that  we  all  bear  the  image  of  God.  This  premise  of 
equality,  which  is  part  of  the  Christian  tradition  and  provided  the  basis  for 
modern  democracy,  has  survived  in  Western  culture  in  spite  of  the  secular- 
ization of  the  West.  To  be  sure,  all  too  often  we  fail  to  live  out  the 
implications  of  this  basic  tenet,  but  hardly  ever  do  we  dare  to  openly  support 
a theory  that  denies  its  validity.  If  that  is  the  case,  how  can  it  be  that  so  many 
Christians  in  the  United  States  should  allow  their  national  government  to 
adopt  a foreign  policy  built  on  “the  arrogance  of  power” — so  called  by 
Senator  J.  William  Fulbright,  who  for  almost  thirty7  years  (from  1945  to  1974) 
chaired  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  International  Relations.39 

Flow  can  Christians  acquiesce  to  a foreign  policy  that  directly  or  indirectly 
is  sowing  poverty  and  injustice,  corruption  and  oppression,  violence,  and 
death  all  over  the  world?  One  reason  is  that  the  consumers  are  generally 
satisfied  to  reap  for  themselves  the  benefits  of  the  growth  of  the  empire,  and 
their  complacency  has  numbing  effects.  Another  reason  is  that  the  mass 

37  Quoted  by  Paul  S.  Minear,  I Pledge  Alliance:  Patriotism  and  the  Bible  (Philadelphia: 
Geneva  Press,  1975),  32. 

38  Compare  with  C.  Rene  Padilla,  “United  States  Foreign  Policy  and  Terrorism,”  in 
Padilla  and  Scott,  Terrorism  and  the  War  in  Iraq , 63-106. 

39  J.  William  Fulbright,  The  Price  of  Empire  (New  York:  Pantheon  Books,  1989). 
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media,  on  the  whole,  are  controlled  by  advocates  of  the  system;  as  a result,  the 
general  public  remains  unaware  of  what  is  really  going  on  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  country.  Under  these  circumstances  one  wonders  whether  what 
Dawson,  writing  over  half  a century  ago,  perceived  as  a future  possibility  has 
in  fact  become  a reality.  He  writes:  “It  would  be  a strange  fate  that  the  great 
[technological]  revolution  by  means  of  which  Western  man  has  been  able  to 
dominate  nature  for  his  own  objectives  would  in  the  end  deprive  him  of  his 
own  spiritual  freedom,  but  that  may  well  happen  if  at  a given  time  the 
increasing  technical  control  of  life  and  thought  of  the  citizens  on  the  part  of 
the  State  coincides  with  the  erosion  of  the  norms  and  values  of  our  [Western] 
culture.”40 

The  current  massive  erosion  of  values  in  Western  society  does  not  require 
proof.  The  scandals  involving  Enron,  Xerox,  MCIWorldCom,  Arthur 
Anderson,  and  others  in  business  circles  and  the  recent  breaches  of  ethical 
conduct  in  high  government  spheres,  some  of  them  related  to  the  war  in  Iraq, 
go  a long  way  to  demonstrate  that  corruption  is  a plague  of  immense 
proportions,  wreaking  havoc  in  the  United  States.  For  Christians,  the  prob- 
lem is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  this  system,  marked  by  the  type  of 
corruption  that  we  have  just  described,  has  the  power  to  enforce  a “Pledge  of 
Allegiance”  according  to  which  this  country,  “one  nation  under  God,”  is  truly 
loyal  to  “liberty  and  justice  for  all.”  The  implication  is  quite  clear:  “God  and 
the  United  States  are  integrally  united.  Obedience  to  one  entity,  by  associ- 
ation, implies  obedience  to  the  other.”41  Ethnocentric  nationalism,  euphe- 
mistically called  patriotism,  produces  a distortion  of  such  a great  magnitude 
that  state  terrorism  is  regarded  as  a justifiable  defense  of  Christian  values, 
closely  related  to  a praiseworthy  pro-life  struggle. 

In  the  final  analysis,  Pax  Americana  is  designed  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  transnational  class — a small  minority  who  are  living  extravagant  lives  and 
who  continue  to  pile  up  wealth  for  themselves,  indifferent  to  the  plight  of 
tens  of  millions  of  people  who  are  totally  unable  to  satisfy  their  basic  needs. 
By  contrast,  the  peace  to  which  all  Christians,  whether  in  the  East  or  in  the 
West,  in  the  North  or  in  the  South,  are  called  is  shalom — “a  state  of  soundness 
or  ‘all  rightness’  within  the  community.”42  Because  shalom  is  “the  fruit  of 
justice”  (Isa.  32:17),  Christians  work  for  world  peace  not  by  waging  the  wars 
of  imperial  globalization  but  by  fostering  a world  citizenship  that  gives 

40  Dawson,  Cotnpilacion,  469  (my  translation  from  Spanish). 

4'  Scott,  “Materialism  and  Ethnocentric  Patriotism,”  142. 

42  Christopher  D.  Marshall,  Beyond  Retribution:  A New  Testament  Vision  of  Justice,  Crime, 
and  Punishment  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  2001),  48. 
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priority  to  justice — “positive  succour  for,  and  intervention  on  behalf  of,  the 
poor  and  the  oppressed.”43 


Global  Community 

In  response  to  the  problem  of  “ontological  individualism,”  Robert  Bellah 
suggests,  as  we  have  seen,  that  what  is  urgently  needed  is  the  recovery  of  a 
“social  ecology”  in  which  individual  interests  will  be  linked  to  the  common 
good,  including  the  good  of  the  poorest  nations.  “We  have  attempted  to  denv 
the  human  condition  in  our  quest  for  power  after  power,”  concludes  Bellah. 
“It  would  be  well  for  us  to  rejoin  the  human  race,  to  accept  our  essential 
poverty'  as  a gift,  and  to  share  our  material  wealth  with  those  in  need.”44  From 
this  statement  two  conclusions  may  be  drawn  with  regard  to  the  mission  of 
the  church. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  restoration  of  social  ecology'  is  one 
of  the  priorities  of  mission  in  the  West  and  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  the 
midst  of  a culture  of  separation,  Christians  are  called  to  embody  the  love  of 
God.  Because  of  Jesus  Christ’s  work  of  reconciliation  through  his  death,  no 
social  movement  is  better  qualified  than  the  church  to  break  down  the 
barriers  that  separate  people  from  one  another.  The  church  is  the  first  fruits 
of  a new  humankind  in  which  “there  is  no  longer  [Gentile]  and  Jew,  circum- 
cised and  uncircumcised,  barbarian,  Scythian,  slave  and  free,  but  Christ  is  all 
in  all”  (Col.  3:11).  The  church  as  a “homogeneous  unit”  is  a contradiction  in 
terms.45  In  the  second  place,  there  is  a close  connection  between  this  resto- 
ration of  the  “social  ecology'”  in  the  affluent  countries  and  obedience  to 
God’s  demand  for  justice  to  the  poor.  WTen  Jesus  told  the  rich  y'oung  man 
to  sell  everything  and  give  to  the  poor  he  was  thinking  not  only  about  the 
material  needs  of  the  poor  but  also  about  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  y'oung 
man.  It  is  high  time  for  the  church  in  the  affluent  countries  to  recognize  their 
own  poverty',  to  be  less  introvertedly  concerned  about  the  maintenance  of 
church  institutions,  and  to  become  far  more  involved  in  the  struggle  for  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  God’s  justice.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  need  of  the  hour 
is  for  a radical  change  from  a privatized  religion  that  reinforces  the  values  and 
attitudes  prevalent  in  society'  to  a radical  commitment  in  response  to  Jesus’ 
call  to  discipleship:  “If  any'one  would  come  after  me,  he  must  deny  himself 
and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me”  (Matt.  16:24). 

43  Ibid. 

44  Bellah,  Habits  of  the  Heart,  296. 

45  Compare  with  Padilla,  Mission  between  the  Times,  142-69. 
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No  one  would  claim  that  privatized  religion  is  unknown  outside  the  West. 
All  too  often,  privatized  religion  is  one  way  in  which  the  churches  of  the 
Two-Thirds  World  betray  their  missionary  origin  as  well  as  the  growing 
assimilation  of  Western  individualism  by  their  culture,  which  goes  along  with 
the  dichotomization  of  private  and  public  life.46  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  much  of  the  spiritual  vitality  that  characterized  the  churches  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  is  derived  from  the  experience  of  faith  as  insepa- 
rable from  social  life.  Moreover,  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  oppression,  they 
have  intuitively  perceived  the  relevance  of  the  gospel  to  questions  of  justice 
and  peace.  That  is  why  their  nascent  theologies  generally  maintain  a very 
close  link  with  socioeconomic  and  political  reality.  If  the  churches  in  the 
West,  deeply  affected  by  moral  and  spiritual  decline,  are  to  fulfill  their 
missionary  vocation  today,  they  need  to  listen  to  the  challenges  posed  by 
those  theologies — they  have  to  be  willing  to  go  beyond  the  concern  for 
individual  religious  experience  and  become  involved  in  the  struggle  for 
justice  and  peace  in  their  own  context  and  around  the  world.  The  evangeli- 
zation of  the  world,  including  the  West,  is  inseparable  from  the  rediscovery 
of  the  gospel  as  “good  news  to  the  poor.” 

Giving  and  receiving  across  national  and  cultural  barriers  are  possible  only 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  churches  relate  to  one  another  on  the  basis  of  the 
gospel.  As  I argue  in  my  IAMS  paper,  “If  the  church  ceases  to  be  a commu- 
nity in  which  people  share  a common  meaning  (and  I would  now  add  sense  of 
identity)  derived  from  the  gospel,  sooner  or  later  there  will  be  a return  to  the 
old  ways  of  paternalism  and  dependence.  The  corrective  for  paternalism  is 
not  independence  but  interdependence;  interdependence  comes  with  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  natures  of  unity  in  Christ  and  of  the  situation  in 
which  other  members  of  the  body  of  Christ  live.”47 

Interdependence  is  of  particular  importance  in  relation  to  the  mission  of 
the  church.  Most  missionary-minded  Christians  today  would  agree  that  the 
gospel  must  be  proclaimed  in,  from,  and  to  all  six  continents.  Accordingly, 
one  would  like  to  think  that  not  many  continue  to  view  mission  as  moving 
from  “sending  churches”  in  “the  Christian  West”  to  “receiving  churches”  in 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  trouble  is  that  despite  the  wide  recognition,  in 
theoiy,  of  the  need  for  a global  outlook  on  mission,  many  Western  missionary 

46  Peter  Berger,  Brigitte  Berger,  and  Hansfried  Kellner,  The  Homeless  Mind:  Moderniza- 
tion and  Consciousness  (New  York:  Vintage  Books,  1974),  138.  Peter  Berger  and  coauthors 
see  this  dichotomization  as  “one  of  the  crucial  social  characteristics  of  modernity”  and 
claim  that  “modernization  in  contemporary  Third  World  societies  imposes  this  same 
dichotomization,  and  in  most  instances  it  is  felt  to  he  an  extremely  difficult  and  often 
repugnant  ordeal,  which  gives  birth  to  profound  threats  of  anomie.” 

47  Padilla,  Mission  between  the  Times,  137. 
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societies,  service  agencies,  and  churches,  in  practice,  continue  to  operate  as  if 
they  were  functioning  in  the  nineteenth  century.4*  All  the  major  policies  are 
formulated  and  most  of  the  important  decisions  are  made  “at  home,”  that  is, 
in  the  West,  with  little  or  no  input  from  “the  mission  field.”  No  measures  are 
taken  to  have  a wide  cross-cultural  representation  on  the  board  of  the 
missionary  society  or  service  agency  or  to  secure  the  participation  of  “na- 
tional” leaders  in  the  decision-making  processes  related  to  planning,  pro- 
gramming, and  evaluating.  Colonialism  and  paternalism  still  reign  supreme. 

This  situation  makes  no  sense,  especially  when  one  takes  into  account  that 
the  world  has  never  been  as  small,  and  the  means  of  communication  across 
national  barriers  has  never  been  as  efficient  as  at  the  present  time.  The  scene 
is  set  for  partnership  in  mission  on  a global  scale.  The  kind  of  partnership  in 
mission  that  is  needed,  however,  will  be  possible  only  on  the  basis  of  honest 
recognition  of  cultural  differences  and  real  willingness  to  learn  from  one 
another  across  cultural  barriers.  As  The  Willorcchank  Report  puts  it,  it  requires 
the  renunciation  of  “a  cultural  imperialism  which  both  undermines  the  local 
culture  unnecessarily  and  seeks  to  impose  an  alien  culture  instead.”49 

One  main  obstacle  to  a globalization  of  mission  based  on  Kingdom  prin- 
ciples is  the  economic  imbalance  between  churches  in  the  West  and  churches 
in  the  Two-Thirds  World.  Because  of  it,  all  too  often  two  invalid  assump- 
tions are  made:  (i)  that  the  role  of  the  economically  rich  churches  is  not  only 
to  provide  personnel  and  (maybe)  funds  but  also  to  design  the  missionary 
strategy,  programs,  and  methods  for  the  rest  of  the  world;  and  (2)  that  the 
role  of  the  economically  poor  churches  is  to  receive  that  which  is  generously 
given  to  them,  for  which  they  have  nothing  to  offer  in  return,  apart  from 
financial  reports. 

If  such  anomalies  are  to  be  corrected,  Christian  leaders  will  have  to  learn 
the  meaning  of  true  solidarity  in  the  body  of  Christ.  They  will  also  have  to 
learn  that,  from  the  perspective  of  the  Kingdom,  financial  resources  are  never 
the  most  important  thing  that  people  in  general,  and  the  people  of  God  in 
particular,  can  share  among  themselves.  As  David  Auletta  puts  it,  “All 
churches  are  poor  in  one  way  or  another.  All  of  them  are  involved  in  mission 
and  are  responsible  for  mission.  All  of  them  should  be  concerned  for  one 


48  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  a number  of  Western  missionary  societies,  service 
agencies,  and  churches  have  moved  or  are  moving  toward  internationalization  by  increas- 
ing the  level  of  non-Westem  personnel.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the}'  are  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule,  it  must  also  be  taken  into  account  that  for  these  mission  structures  the 
internationalization  of  personnel  does  not  usually  mean  the  internationalization  of  lead- 
ership, strategies,  or  programs. 

49John  Stott  and  Robert  Coote,  eds.,  Gospel  and  Culture  (Pasadena:  William  Carey 
Library,  1979),  442. 
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another,  help  each  other,  and  share  with  one  another  their  resources.  All  the 
churches  should  give  and  receive.”50 

Global  Mission 

On  the  basis  of  his  incisive  analysis  of  the  way  in  which  today’s  world  is 
being  shaped  by  market  fundamentalism,  Lesslie  Sklair  affirms  that  all  the 
evidence  seems  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  “global  capitalism  driven  by 
the  TNCs  [transnational  corporations],  organized  politically  through  the 
transnational  political  class,  and  fueled  by  the  culture-ideology  of  consum- 
erism, is  the  most  potent  force  for  change  in  the  world  today.”51  Can  we, 
however,  believe  that  global  capitalism — the  reign  of  Mammon — is  really 
“the  most  potent  force  for  change  in  the  world  today”?  In  January  2005, 
130,000  people — many  of  them  non-Christian — met  in  Porto  Alegre,  Brazil, 
in  the  World  Social  Forum,  under  the  motto,  “A  Different  World  Is  Possi- 
ble.” Do  we,  who  confess  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Lord  and  the  Lord  of  all 
creation,  dare  to  believe  that  a different  world — a world  of  justice  and 
peace — is  possible? 

The  answer  is  that  the  hope  for  a different  world  is  for  us  totally  unfounded 
if  the  type  of  Christianity  to  which  we  adhere  is  what  Budde  and  Brimlow 
describe  as  “Christianity  Incorporated” — a Christianity  that  allows  the 
church  to  be  co-opted  by  big  business  and  specializes  in  legitimating  the 
status  quo.52  That  type  of  Christianity  is  not  designed  for  change  but  for 
conformity,  to  please  the  powerful  “transnational  capitalist  class.”  As  Budde 
and  Brimlow  put  it,  “Like  the  Roman  emperors  who  turned  to  Christianity 
as  a salve  for  crises  of  internal  order  and  legitimacy,  our  current  rulers  want 
a religion  that  cares  without  critique  and  praises  without  prophetic  denun- 
ciation”— the  kind  of  religion  that  fits  “a  church  that  has  bent  to  capitalism 
and  economic  power  so  long  that  its  own  practice  and  beliefs  become  shaped 
by  the  corporate  form  and  spirit.”53 

Today’s  challenge  for  all  Christians  everywhere,  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West,  in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  is  to  rediscover  the  transforming  power 
of  the  Kingdom  and  God’s  justice  in  the  midst  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world. 
Over  against  the  global  centralization  of  power  represented  by  the  White 

50  David  Auletta  et  al.,  Mision  nueva  en  un  mundo  nuevo  (Buenos  Aires:  Editorial  Guada- 
lupe, 1974),  87. 

5'  Leslie  Sklair,  Globalization:  Capitalism  and  Its  Alternatives , 3rd  ed.  (Oxford:  Oxford 
University  Press,  2002),  47. 

52  Michael  Budde  and  Robert  W.  Brimlow,  Christianity  Incorporated  (Grand  Rapids: 
Brazos  Press),  2002. 

53  Ibid.,  14. 
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House,  we  are  called  to  confess  Jesus  as  Lord  of  lords  and  King  of  kings,  and 
to  live  out  an  ethic  rooted  in  that  confession.  Over  against  the  “principalities 
and  powers”  represented  by  the  business  corporations,  the  international 
financial  institutions,  and  the  Pentagon,  we  are  called  “to  act  justly,  to  love 
mercy  and  to  walk  humbly  with  [our]  God”  (Mic.  6:8). 

Concerning  the  myths  of  “freedom”  and  “democracy”  that  religiously 
legitimate  a system  controlled  by  Mammon,  we  are  called  to  denounce  the 
evils  of  “Christianity  Incorporated,”  to  summon  people  to  break  away  from 
“the  American  Way  of  Life,”  and  to  embrace  an  alternative  lifestyle  centered 
in  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  his  community-restoring  justice,  which  brings 
peace  to  the  poor  and  oppressed.  Concerning  the  imperial  images  portraying 
the  trivialities  and  aspirations  of  McWorld,  we  are  called  to  “fix  our  eyes  on 
Jesus,  the  author  and  perfecter  of  our  faith,  who  for  the  joy  set  before  him 
endured  the  cross,  scorning  its  shame,  and  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne  of  God”  (Heb.  12:2). 

Any  attempt  to  respond  to  the  challenges  posed  by  present-day  imperial 
globalization  will  have  to  be  framed  in  terms  of  global  solidarity  in  Kingdom 
mission.  In  other  words,  it  will  have  to  be  integral  mission — God’s  mission 
seeking  to  place  the  whole  of  life  and  the  totality  of  creation  under  the 
lordship  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  and  to  the  glory  of  God.54 


54  This  expression  was  forged,  originally  in  Spanish  ( mision  integral),  by  the  Latin 
American  Theological  Fraternity  (FTL,  its  acronym  in  Spanish),  a theological  movement 
that,  since  the  early  1970s,  has  significantly  affected  the  way  to  view  the  life  and  mission 
of  the  church  in  Protestant  circles  in  Latin  America  and  beyond.  1 ranslated  into  English 
as  integral  ?nission,  it  is  becoming  commonly  used  in  circles  related  to  the  Micah  Network 
and  many  service  agencies  around  the  world. 


From  Barmen  to  Belhar: 
Public  Theology  in 
Crisis  Situations 

by  Mary  Stewart  Van  Leeuwen 


Mary  Stewart  Van  Leeuwen , Professor  of 
Psychology  and  Philosophy  at  Eastern  Uni- 
versity, St.  Davids,  Pennsylvania , pre- 
sented this  paper  at  the  American  Academy 
of  Religion  in  Philadelphia  in  November 
20O)  at  a Consultation  on  Dutch  Protes- 
tant Traditions,  sponsored  by  the  Abraham 
Kuyper  Center  for  Public  Theology  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Dr.  Van 
Leeuwen  s most  recent  book,  My  Broth- 
er’s Keeper:  What  the  Social  Sciences 
Do  (and  Don’t)  Tell  Us  about  Mascu- 
linity, was  published  in  2002. 


LET  ME  BEGIN  by  saying  that  I am  something  of  an  interloper  in  this 
conversation — albeit  an  invited  one — in  that  by  formal  training  I am  not 
a theologian  or  church  historian  but  a social  and  cross-cultural  psychologist 
with  secondary  interests  in  philosophy  of  science  and  intellectual  history. 
However,  my  work  on  the  public  theology  of  Abraham  Kuyper — and  my 
decade-long  participation  in  the  Religion,  Culture,  and  Family  Project  lo- 
cated at  the  University  of  Chicago  Divinity  School — have  led  some  col- 
leagues to  conclude  that  I am  really  a practical  theologian  in  disguise.  This  is 
a label  I am  flattered  to  accept,  but  you  will  have  to  judge  for  yourselves  if  it 
has  made  me  any  more  competent  to  weigh  in  on  the  question  before 
us — namely,  how  best  to  do  public  theology  in  crisis  situations.  You  will 
shortly  discover  that  on  this  question,  I have  more  questions  than  answers. 

For  both  personal  and  professional  reasons,  the  confessions  that  bookend 
this  discussion  are  of  great  interest  to  me.  The  Barmen  Declaration  was 
released  in  1934  by  the  emergent  “Confessing  Church”  of  Germany  as  a call 
to  resist  the  theological  claims  of  the  Nazi  state.  Although  it  did  not  expressly 
condemn  the  increasing  persecution  of  Jews  in  Germany,  concern  about  that 
issue  is  implicit  in  the  statement.  Indeed,  one  of  its  signatories,  Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer,  had  publicly  stated  a year  earlier  that  the  so-called  Aryan  para- 
graph of  the  proposed  constitution  for  a unified  national  church  (requiring 
clergy  to  accept  the  superiority  of  the  Aryan  race  and  deny  seminary  training 
to  those  with  Jewish  ancestry)  was  heretical.1  The  Belhar  Confession  was 
issued  in  1986  in  South  Africa  by  two  Reformed  but  nonwhite  denominations 
(which  had  been  forcibly  separated  into  color-coded  ecclesiastical  ghettos  for 

1 Bonhoeffer  wrote:  “The  Church  is  the  community  of  those  with  a mission  . . . which 
does  not  set  up  laws  for  its  members.  For  this  reason,  the  Aryan  paragraph  is  a heresy  and 
destroys  its  [i.e.,  the  Church’s]  substance.”  Quoted  in  Wolfgang  Huber,  “70  Years  on  the 
Barmen  Theological  Declaration  in  the  Year  2004,”  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany , 
www.ekd.de/huber_barmen_theological_de  (accessed  May  25,  2004). 
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fort)’  years)  as  an  assertion  that  the  theological  defense  of  apartheid — with  its 
resulting  contribution  to  ethnic  inequality7,  poverty7,  and  injustice — was,  like 
the  earlier  Aryan  clause  in  Nazi  Germany,  a heresy. 

Barmen  is  personally  meaningful  to  me  because  my  parents-in-law  were 
Calvinist  members  of  the  Dutch  underground  during  World  War  II,  help- 
ing— among  other  things — to  smuggle  Jews  to  safety7  during  the  Nazi  occu- 
pation of  the  Netherlands.  Barmen  is  professionally  meaningful  to  me  be- 
cause I teach  the  history7  of  psychology,  which  includes  a chapter  that  is  a 
source  of  embarrassment  to  Germans,  Britons,  and  Americans,  namely,  the 
mutual  cooperation  between  the  early  intelligence-testing  movement  and  the 
scientifically  ill-grounded  eugenics  craze  that  began  prior  to  the  turn  of  the 
twentieth  century7.  The  political  results  of  that  union  ranged  from  legally 
mandated  sterilization,  in  many7  American  states,  of  persons  presumed  to  be 
actually7  (or  even  just  potentially7)  antisocial  or  dim-witted,  to  the  imposition 
of  national  origin  quotas  on  immigrants  from  parts  of  Europe  other  than  the 
(blond,  blue-ey’ed)  Nordic  countries  and  Great  Britain.2 

The  Belhar  Confession  is  personally  meaningful  to  me  because  almost 
forty  years  ago  I taught  high  school  for  tw  o years  as  a Canadian  volunteer  in 
newly7  independent  Zambia.  This  was  the  era  when  apartheid  was  systemat- 
ically being  extended  in  South  Africa  to  provide  legal  cover  for  progressively 
more  separation  of  land,  institutions,  and  sendees  and  for  progressively 
unequal  distribution  of  resources  on  the  basis  of  skin  color.  Two  fairly  long 
visits  to  South  Africa  during  those  y7ears  confirmed  for  me  both  the  injustice 
of  the  system  and  how  successfully  it  was  set  up  to  make  all  but  the  most 
determined  white  critics  not  only7  indifferent  to,  but  unaware  of  the  suffering 
taking  place  in  the  parallel  worlds  of  African  and  (so-called)  colored  or 
mixed-race  populations.  At  that  time  I had  almost  no  formal  knowledge  of 
the  Dutch  Calvinist  theological  tradition,  so  my  professional  interest  in 
Belhar  came  much  later,  when  I became  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Dutch 
theologian  and  politician  Abraham  Kuyper  (1837-1920).  It  was  then  that  I 
learned  that  it  was  a distortion  of  Calvinist  creation  theology7  and  of  Kuyper’s 
theory  of  sphere  sovereignty  that  had  helped  set  the  foundation  for  apartheid. 
WTen  Kuyper  is  at  his  clearest,  he  defines  the  creational  “spheres”  of  life  in 
terms  of  institutionalized  activities  (art,  scholarship,  politics,  worship,  com- 
merce, family  formation,  etc.)  and  not  as  groups  of  people  defined  by  certain 
biological  traits,  which  was  how  the  architects  of  apartheid  tried  to  extend  the 

2 B.  R.  Hergenhahn,  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Psychology.  4th  ed.  (Belmont: 
Wadsworth,  2001),  especially  chap. 10. 
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concept.3  That  Kuyper  himself  was  inconsistent  on  this  point  when  he 
endorsed  the  doctrine  of  separate  spheres  for  women  and  men  (a  species  of 
“gender  apartheid”)  just  shows  how  complicated  a theological  and  historical 
landscape  lay  behind  the  articulation  of  the  1986  Belhar  Confession.4 5 

One  might  think  from  the  example  I have  just  cited  that  I might  look  with 
unqualified  favor  on  the  inclusion  of  Belhar  among  the  confessions  of  any 
church  in  the  Reformed  tradition,  but  in  fact  I have  some  reservations. 
Belhar’s  penultimate  section  emphasizes  bringing  justice  to  the  oppressed, 
bread  to  the  hungry,  and  support  to  the  downtrodden,  while  also  calling  the 
church  to  “witness  against  all  the  powerful  and  privileged  who  selfishly  seek 
their  own  interests  and  thus  control  and  harm  others.”  But  the  wording  of  the 
latter  clause  is  appropriately  careful:  it  does  not  say  that  all  who  are  powerful 
and  privileged  are  selfish  and  controlling  of  others,  but  that  those  who  do 
pursue  this  unjust  path  should  be  prophetically  confronted.  So  too  I would 
have  preferred  a similar  nuancing  of  the  declaration  (earlier  in  Belhar’s 
section  four)  that  God  “is  in  a special  way  the  God  of  the  destitute,  the  poor 
and  the  wronged.”  I say  this  because  despite  the  fact  that  I am  an  unapolo- 
getic  feminist  (and  thus  an  opponent  of  gender  as  well  as  ethnic  apartheid), 
the  fact  that  I am  a Calvinist  feminist  means  that  I am  not  a standpoint 
epistemologist.  I do  not  believe  that  suffering — whether  by  gender,  ethnicity, 
or  class — automatically  confers  a clearer  moral  vision  or  puts  sufferers  on  a 
higher  moral  ground.  Pervasive  depravity  is  a human  condition  that  admits  of 
no  exceptions.  Indeed,  it  is  a mark  of  the  maturation  of  second-wave  feminist 
theory  and  research  that  women  scholars  now  feel  free  to  document  (as  they 
could  not  have  even  twenty  years  ago)  just  how  mean  and  nasty  females  of  all 
ages,  ethnicities,  and  classes  can  be.s  So  too,  as  church  historian  Fred 
Klooster  gently  noted  about  the  Belhar  clause  under  discussion: 

Ought  not  more  careful  distinctions  be  made?  Is  not  God  the  God  of  all 

people,  irrespective  of  their  social  and  economic  status?  Is  not  poverty 


3 Abraham  Kuyper,  Lectures  on  Calvinism : The  1898  Stone  Foundation  Lectures  at  Princeton 
Seminary  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1970). 

4 See  Mary  Stewart  Van  Leeuwen,  “Abraham  Kuyper  and  the  Cult  of  True  Woman- 
hood: An  Analysis  of  lDe  Eerepositie  derVrouw,’  ” Calvin  Theological  Journal  31,  no.  1 (April 
1996):  97-124;  “The  Carrot  and  the  Stick:  Abraham  Kuyper  on  Gender,  Family  and 
Class,”  in  Religion , Pluralism  and  Public  Life:  Abraham  Kuyper’s  Legacy  for  the  2 1st  Centiny, 
ed.  Luis  Lugo  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  2000),  59-84;  and  “Justice,  Truth  and  Recon- 
ciliation in  Male-Female  Relations,”  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  on  Art , Reconciliation  and 
Civil  Society , March  2005  (Pretoria:  University  ot  Pretoria,  forthcoming). 

5 See,  for  example:  Phyllis  Chesler,  Women's  Inhumanity  to  Women  (New  York:  Norton, 
2002);  Ann  Jones,  Wotnen  Who  Kill  (Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1996);  Rachel  Simmons,  Odd 
Girl  Out:  The  Hidden  Culture  of  Aggression  in  Girls  (San  Diego:  Harcourt,  2002). 
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sometimes  a sign  of  God’s  judgment?  In  light  of  the  gospel,  there  is 
nothing  in  our  social  or  economic  status  that  entitles  us  to  be  the 
beneficiaries  of  divine  grace,  including  suffering,  oppression  or  poverty. 
In  the  past,  the  “poor”  in  Scripture  were  often  identified  in  a spiritual 
sense.  Currently,  especially  in  liberation  theology,  the  “poor”  are  often 
interpreted  to  mean  those  deprived  of  the  world’s  material  goods.  Both 
usages  have  their  place  in  understanding  Scripture,  and  either 
application  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  is  wrong.6 

Thus,  from  a neo-Calvinist  perspective,  any  attempts  at  public  theology  in 
specific  times  of  crisis  need  to  be  lodged  clearly  within  the  larger  biblical 
metanarrative  of  creation,  fall,  redemption,  and  future  hope.  To  do  otherwise 
is  to  risk  viewing  the  precipitating  crisis  with  tunnel  vision,  or  giving  in  to 
despair  because  of  the  urgency  of  the  historic  moment,  or  both.  The  con- 
frontation with  evil  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  sovereignty7  of  God,  the 
continuing  goodness  of  creation,  the  possibility  of  redemption,  and  the 
promise  of  the  new  creation  to  come.  And  that  same  confrontation  with  evil 
should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there,  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  go  all 
of  us.  The  unpredictability  of  history7  being  what  it  is,  any  one  of  us  could, 
under  other  circumstances,  be  the  target  of  a status  confession  is  declaration. 

On  this  point,  I am  reminded  of  a sermon  titled  “Learning  in  War-Time” 
that  was  preached  to  Oxford  undergraduates  by  C.  S.  Lewis  in  1939,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Second  World  War.  In  that  sermon,  Lewis  affirmed  the 
need  to  be  mindful  of  the  immediate  challenge  of  Hitler’s  aggression  without 
losing  sight  of  the  more  ultimate  cosmic  drama  in  which  all  humans  play  a 
part.  War  and  other  stressful  times  are  far  from  pleasant,  he  acknowledged. 
But  let  us  not  be  fooled  into  thinking  that  they  represent  a quantum  change 
from  so-called  normal  life. 

This  war  [he  told  his  students]  creates  absolutely  no  new-  situation;  it  simply 
aggravates  the  permanent  human  situation  so  that  we  can  no  longer  ignore 
it.  Human  life  has  always  been  lived  on  the  edge  of  a precipice.  Human 
culture  has  always  had  to  exist  under  the  shadow  of  something  infinitely 
more  important  than  itself. . . . We  are  mistaken  when  we  compare  war 
with  “normal  fife.”  Life  has  never  been  normal.  Even  those  periods  which 

6 Fred  Klooster,  “The  Belhar  Confession,”  Theological  Forum  19,  no.  1 (March  1991): 

14-17.  Klooster  goes  on  to  say:  “But  it  must  be  noted  that  the  confession  implicitly  affirms 
that  God  is  the  God  of  all  persons,  while  stressing  that  ‘in  a special  way’  he  is  concerned 
about  the  plight  of  the  poor  and  oppressed.”  (My  emphasis.) 
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we  think  most  tranquil,  like  the  nineteenth  century,  turn  out,  on  closer 
inspection,  to  be  full  of  crises,  alarms,  difficulties  and  emergencies.7 

But  lest  his  listeners — young  men  who  had  yet  to  be  called  up  to  active  duty 
and  who  felt  vaguely  guilty  about  still  being  in  a university — take  this  battle 
metaphor  too  seriously,  Lewis  added  a good  dose  of  creation  theology  to  his 
message: 

If  [humans]  had  postponed  the  search  for  knowledge  until  they  were  secure, 
the  search  would  never  have  begun. . . . Plausible  reasons  have  never  been 
lacking  for  putting  off  all  merely  cultural  activities  until  some  more 
imminent  danger  has  been  averted  or  some  crying  injustice  put  right.  But 
humanity  long  ago  chose  to  neglect  those  plausible  reasons.  They  wanted 
knowledge  and  beauty  now,  and  would  not  wait  for  the  suitable  moment 
that  never  comes. . . . The  insects  have  chosen  a different  line,  and 
presumably  they  have  their  reward  [but  humans]  are  different.  They 
propound  mathematical  theorems  in  beleaguered  cities,  conduct 
metaphysical  arguments  in  condemned  cells,  make  jokes  on  scaffolds, 
discuss  the  latest  poem  while  advancing  on  Quebec,  and  comb  their  hair  at 
Thermopylae.  This  is  not  panache.  This  is  our  nature.8 

What  Lewis  summarized  in  a short  sermon  has  been  developed  in  more 
detail  in  the  fifty-eighth  paragraph  of  Our  World  Belongs  to  God:  A Contem- 
porary Testimony — approved  in  1986  (the  same  year  that  Belhar  was  issued)  as 
“a  testimony  of  faith  for  our  times,  subordinate  to  [C.R.C.]  creeds  and 
confessions.”9  It  is  this  kind  of  worldview  testimony  that  I would  like  to  see 
more  churches  adopt  and  refer  back  to  as  a kind  of  Magna  Carta  of  public 
theology. 

The  appropriately  titled  Our  World  Belongs  to  God  begins  by  affirming  the 
goodness  of  God’s  creation,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Trinitarian  God  over 
history  and  over  all  spheres  of  life,  the  solidarity  of  humankind  (“male  and 
female  ...  no  matter  what  our  age,  race  or  color”)  and  the  call  to  responsible 
stewardship  under  God  that  all  individuals  and  groups  share.  It  goes  on  to 
affirm  a similar  human  solidarity  in  sin,  which  affects  “all  spheres  of  life — 
marriage  and  family,  work  and  worship,  school  and  state,  our  play  and  art.” 

7 C.  S.  Lewis,  “Learning  in  War-Time,”  in  Fern-seed  and  Elephants  and  Other  Essays  on 
Christianity,  ed.  Walter  Hooper  (London:  Collins  Fontana,  1975),  27-28. 

8 Ibid.,  28. 

9 Our  World  Belongs  to  God  (Grand  Rapids:  Christian  Reformed  Church  in  North 
America,  1986),  http://www.crchurches.net/resources/crcstuff/OurWorldBelongsToGod 
(accessed  June  6,  2006). 
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Sin  is  acknowledged  to  be  present  “in  pride  of  race,  in  arrogance  of  nations, 
in  abuse  of  the  weak  and  helpless,  in  disregard  for  water,  air  and  soil,  in 
destruction  of  living  creatures,  in  slavery,  deceit,  terror  and  war,  in 
worship  of  false  gods  and  frantic  escape  from  reality.”  The  section  on 
redemption  is  Christocentric  and  grace-centered,  and  the  section  on  the 
Spirit  focuses  on  empowerment  for  worship,  for  church  unity,  and  for 
worldwide  mission.  That  same  Spirit  “gives  more  than  enough  to  each 
believer  for  God’s  praise  and  our  neighbor’s  welfare.”  The  final  section, 
on  “The  Mission  of  God’s  People,”  affirms  that  substantial  healing  is  to 
be  sought  in  all  ot  life’s  activities  and  relationships — work  and  leisure, 
family  and  gender  relations,  science  and  technology,  education  and  ecol- 
ogy,  politics  and  human  welfare.  Each  of  these  is  recalled  to  its  proper 
creational  and  eschatological  task,  while  recognizing  that  full  healing  will 
happen  only  when  “we  see  the  Lord  face  to  face,”  at  which  time  “righ- 
teousness and  peace  will  flourish,  everything  will  be  made  new,  and  every 
eye  will  see  at  last  that  our  world  belongs  to  God.” 

The  existence  of  such  a global,  worldview-expressing  testimony,  however, 
does  not  make  it  any  easier  to  decide  when  and  about  what  to  make  public 
theological  statements.  It  acts  as  a kind  of  background  confessional  checklist, 
reminding  us  ultimately  who  we  are,  where  we  are,  why  and  how  we  are 
broken,  and  why  we  can  work  for  healing  with  both  realism  and  hope.  It  helps 
us  to  recognize  the  range  of  individual  issues  on  which  we  may  have  to  make 
pronouncements  while  still  keeping  in  focus  the  larger  biblical  drama  in 
which  we  are  all  players.  But  even  so,  the  task  of  doing  public  theology 
remains  complex  and  contentious.  It  seems  obvious  to  Christians  of  all  stripes 
today  that  the  distortions  of  German  state  worship  and  South  African  apart- 
heid required  the  eventual  declaration  of  a status  confessionis,  with  the  atten- 
dant risks  of  marginalization  and  martyrdom  in  the  first  instance  and  of 
imposing  international  church  discipline  on  the  offending  churches  in  the 
second.  To  declare  a status  confessionis , in  Eugene  TeSelles’s  words, 

is  to  say  that  time  has  run  out,  that  toleration  has  reached  its  limits,  that 
a line  must  be  drawn.  It  is  to  say  that  the  time  “is  an  evil  time”  (Amos 
5:13),  but  one  in  which  we  may  no  longer  keep  a prudent  silence  . . . 
[T]he  declaration  of  status  confessionis  serves  the  purpose  of  creating 
space  of  the  gospel  to  become  manifest  in  a situation  of 
confusion  . . . [A]n  essential  truth  must  be  stated  now  and  with  a special 
force  because  of  current  circumstances,  or  certain  things  which  could 
have  been  tolerated  in  the  past  have  become  intolerable  because  time, 
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which  should  have  been  used  for  “repentance  and  amendment  of  life,” 

has  run  out.10 

But  what  is  the  threshold  for  recognizing  and  confronting  “things 
. . . which  have  become  intolerable”?  I can  well  recall  that  in  the  1960s  it  was 
a contested  matter  among  Christians  in  Africa  (and  elsewhere)  as  to  whether 
apartheid  or  the  possibility  of  a Communist  takeover  in  South  Africa  was  the 
lesser  of  two  evils.  And  when  apartheid  was  finally  dismantled,  it  was  not 
just — or  perhaps  even  primarily — because  of  Belhar.  The  steady  pressure  of 
international  economic  sanctions  was  a huge  factor,  as  was  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  disintegrating,  along  with  its  financial  support  of  the 
African  National  Congress.  Thus,  there  was  a third  possibility,  a moderate 
point  between  the  two  previously  perceived  poles  of  totalitarian  apartheid 
and  totalitarian  Communism.  Were  the  architects  of  Belhar  prophetic  seers 
in  this  process,  or  would-be  passengers  running  to  catch  a train  that  had 
already  left  the  station — or  possibly  a little  of  each?  In  retrospect,  it  is  difficult 
to  say. 

In  addition,  it  is  often  the  case  that  what  might  be  considered  grounds  for 
declaring  status  confessionis  in  one  part  of  the  church  is  often  seen  as  being  in 
the  category  of  adiaphora — or  even  as  being  ethically  progressive — in  another. 
It  is  worth  noting,  in  this  context,  that  mainline  church — and  even  syna- 
gogue— leaders  enthusiastically  supported  the  eugenics  movement  in  early- 
twentieth-century  America,  while  branding  Catholics  and  Protestant  funda- 
mentalists, who  consistently  opposed  it,  as  scientifically  obscurantist  and 
against  social  progress.11  There  may  be  a lesson  from  this  in  an  era  when  in 
vitro  fertilization,  genetic  intervention,  and  stem  cell  research — combined 
with  a casual  attitude  to  abortion  (which  is  safe  and  legal  but  still  far  from 
rare) — bid  fair  to  become  a new  kind  of  “privatized”  or  “free-market” 
eugenics.12  But  I do  not  expect  mainline  Protestant  church  leaders  to  issue 
any  kind  of  status  confessionis  on  this  matter  any  time  soon.  Many  are  still  too 
wedded  to  Christ-of-culture  visions  of  human  progress  to  see  what  may  be  at 

10  Eugene  TeSelle,  “How  Do  We  Recognize  a Status  Confessionis ?”  Theology  Today  45, 
no.  1 (April  1988),  extracted  on  http://www.warc.ch/where/22gc/study/13.html  (accessed 
June  6,  2006). 

1 1 Christine  Rosen,  Preaching  Eugenics:  Religious  Leaders  and  the  American  Eugenics  Move- 
ment (New  York:  Oxford,  2004). 

12  See,  for  example,  Harvard  political  philosopher  Michael  Sandel’s  “The  Case  against 
Perfection:  What’s  Wrong  with  Designer  Children,  Bionic  Athletes  and  Genetic  Engi- 
neering,” The  Atlantic  Monthly  293,  no.  4 (April  2004):  51-62.  See  also  Sherwin  B.  Nuland, 
“The  Death  of  Hippocrates:  When  Medicine  Turns  Evil,”  The  New  Republic  231,  no. 
4678/79  (Sept  13  & 20,  2004):  31-39.  For  thoughtful  outline  of  the  issues  by  a mainline 
Protestant  ethicist,  see  Ted  Peters,  For  the  Love  of  Children:  Genetic  Technology  and  the 
Future  of  the  Family  (Louisville:  Westminster  John  Knox,  1996). 
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stake.  And  here  too  the  train  may  already  have  left  the  station.  It  is  disheart- 
ening to  see  how  few  cautionary  warnings  about  genetic  technology  are  being 
issued  by  mainline  Protestant  theologians  as  compared  with  those  obscuran- 
tist Catholics  and  Protestant  fundamentalists  and  even  so-called  secular 
thinkers.13 

Yet  another  example  of  one  group’s  status  confessionis  being  another  group’s 
vision  of  moral  progress  comes  from  the  landscape  of  the  gender  wars  taking 
place  among  American  evangelicals.  In  the  late  1 980s,  two  evangelical  orga- 
nizations were  formed  with  quite  different  agendas  captured  in  quite  different 
names:  the  Council  on  Biblical  Manhood  and  Womanhood  (CBMW)  and 
Christians  for  Biblical  Equality"  (CBE).  Each  issued  a statement  about  gender 
relations  that  it  claimed  was  based  on  a high  view  and  a close  reading  of  the 
Bible,  but  the  two  groups  came  to  very  different  conclusions.  The  CBMW 
deplored  “the  increasing  promotion  given  to  feminist  egalitarianism”  and 
stated  that  “Adam’s  headship  in  marriage  was  established  by  God  before  the 
Fall,  and  was  not  a result  of  sin.”  Although  affirming  that  “both  Adam  and 
Eve  were  created  in  God’s  image,  equal  before  God  as  persons,”  and  that  “in 
the  church,  redemption  in  Christ  gives  men  and  women  an  equal  share  in  the 
blessings  of  salvation,”  the  Council’s  founders  went  on  to  say  that  “never- 
theless, some  governing  functions  or  teaching  roles  within  the  church  are 
restricted  to  men.”14 

The  statement  of  CBE  took  quite  a different  approach.  In  its  reading  of  the 
Bible,  men  and  women  were  created  for  full  and  equal  partnership.  Further- 
more, Adam’s  rule  over  Eve  occurred  only  as  a result  of  the  Fall,  and 
“Through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  we  all  become  children  of  God  . . . heirs  to  the 
blessings  of  salvation,  without  reference  to  racial,  social  or  gender  distinc- 
tives.”  Consequentlv,  in  marriage  “neither  spouse  is  to  seek  to  dominate  the 
other,  but  each  is  to  act  as  a serv  ant  of  the  other  . . . [sharing]  responsibilities 
of  leadership  on  the  basis  of  gifts,  expertise  and  availability7.”  And  in  the 
church,  “spiritual  gifts  of  women  and  men  are  to  be  recognized,  developed 


13  For  an  expansion  of  this  critique  as  it  applies  to  psychology,  see  Mary  Stewart  \ an 
Leeuwen,  “Scuttling  the  Schizophrenic  Student  Mind:  On  Teaching  the  Unity  of  Faith 
and  Learning  in  Psychology,”  in  Teaching  As  an  Act  of  Faith:  Theory  and  Practice  in 
Church-Related  Higher  Education,  ed.  Arlin  C.  Miggliazzo  (New  York:  Fordham  L niversity 
Press,  2002),  21-40.  For  a theological  critique  of  both  positivism  and  religious  relativism, 
see  Leslie  Nevvbigin,  The  Gospel  in  a Pluralist  Society  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans;  and 
Geneva:  World  Council  of  Churches,  1989). 

14  Council  on  Biblical  Manhood  and  Womanhood,  “The  Danvers  Statement,”  1989, 
www.cbmw.org  (accessed  June  6,  2006).  See  also  John  Piper  and  Y\  ayne  Grudem,  eds., 
Recovering  Biblical  Manhood  and  Womanhood:  A Response  to  Evangelical  Feminism  (WTieaton: 
Crossway,  1991). 
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and  used  ...  at  all  levels  of  involvement.”15  (For  full  disclosure,  I am  a 
member  of  CBE’s  board  of  reference.) 

So  here  we  have  two  very  different  stances  on  relations  between  the  sexes 
in  church  and  home  by  two  groups,  both  of  whom  claim  a high  view  of  the 
Bible  as  the  inspired  word  of  God.  Does  either  of  these  stances  count  as  a 
potential  declaration  of  status  confessionisl  As  it  turns  out,  neither  group  treats 
male  headship  (or  its  rejection)  as  a confessional  issue.  The  CBMW  called  its 
statement  a list  of  “affirmations” — not  doctrines  or  confessions — and  its 
writers  were  careful  to  recognize  “the  genuine  evangelical  standing  of  many 
who  do  not  agree  with  all  of  our  convictions.”16  On  the  other  side  of  the 
debate,  one  biblical  scholar  belonging  to  CBE  did  at  first  suggest  that  belief 
in  male  headship  has  been  the  source  of  so  much  abuse  toward  women  that, 
like  the  earlier  theological  defense  of  apartheid,  it  should  be  treated  as  a 
heresy.  But  even  this  critic  finally  adopted  milder  language,  calling  belief  in 
male  headship  instead  “a  misguided  form  of  the  gospel  as  presented  in  the 
New  Testament.”17 

In  general,  each  group  has  been  careful  to  treat  those  of  opposing  view- 
point as  sincere  fellow  believers  with  whom  civil  debate  should  take  place. 
But  have  they  been  less  than  adequately  prophetic  in  doing  so?  And  which 
group  would  represent  the  “true  prophets,”  and  who  would  decide?  The 
United  States,  unlike  Germany  and  South  Africa,  does  not  have  an  estab- 
lished or  quasi-established  church  from  which  a status  confessionis,  even  if 
issued  by  a minority,  would  be  bound  to  have  wider  public  influence.  In 
America,  if  you  do  not  like  what  is  being  preached  in  one  church,  you  simply 
switch  to  another,  start  your  own,  or  redirect  your  energy  and  resources  to 
one  of  the  thousands  of  parachurch  causes  that  dot  the  North  American 
landscape.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how — short  of  a national  disaster  that  could 
eclipse  these  myriad  divisions  of  interest — effective  public  theology  can  be 
done  in  the  midst  of  such  a cacophonous,  pluralistic  cultural  landscape. 

And  here  is  another  question:  When  the  problems  of  a culture  in  de- 
cline— as  the  United  States  arguably  is — are  so  complexly  intertwined,  how 
do  churches  and/or  parachurch  bodies  decide  where  to  start  when  attempting 
to  issue  a prophetic  critique?  The  United  States,  for  example,  is  the  only 
industrialized  nation  where,  unless  you  are  very  poor  and  qualify  for  Med- 

15  Christians  for  Biblical  Equality,  “Men  Women,  and  Biblical  Equality,”  1989,  www. 
cbeinternational.org  (accessed  June  6,  2006). 

16  The  Danvers  Statement. 

17  David  M.  Scholer,  “The  Evangelical  Debate  Over  Biblical  Headship,”  in  Women , 
Abuse  and  the  Bible:  How  Scripture  Can  Be  Used  to  Hurt  or  Heal , ed.  Catherine  Clark  Kroger 
and  James  R.  Beck  (Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1996),  51. 
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icaid  (itself  a dubious  route  to  decent  health  care),  it  is  increasingly  necessary 
for  you  to  be  rich  if  you  want  to  have  good  health-care  options.  Even  workers 
who  qualify  for  employment-related  health  insurance  find  themselves  having 
to  assume  an  increasing  amount  of  the  premium  costs  for  increasingly  less 
coverage,  and  health  maintenance  companies  routinely  screen  applicants  to 
ensure  that  anyone  who  is  really  likely  to  get  sick  is  denied  coverage  alto- 
gether. 

My  senior  undergraduate  students,  most  of  whom  are  reflexively  conser- 
vative and  patriotic,  are  nonetheless  uniformly  anxious  about  graduating 
because  they  do  not  know  how  they  will  be  able  to  get  even  minimally 
adequate  health  insurance  coverage  as  young  adults.  (More  full  disclosure:  I 
am  a Canadian  who  has  lived  under  a fiscally  efficient  and  reasonably  well- 
run  national  health  insurance  system,  which  I continue  to  endorse.)  But  how 
can  health-care  reform  even  begin  in  the  United  States  when  the  pharma- 
ceutical and  insurance  industries  are  among  the  biggest  federal  and  state 
election  campaign  contributors  (to  both  parties,  by  the  way),  when  electoral 
districts  are  so  gerrymandered  that  incumbents  get  reelected  in  about  98 
percent  of  them,  and  when  the  party’  in  power  is  so  committed  to  a theory  of 
supply-side  economics  that  it  will  run  up  a trillion-dollar  national  deficit 
while  giving  more  and  more  tax  breaks  to  upper-income  citizens  and  con- 
tinue to  defund  the  social  safety  net  on  which  others  rely?18 

YHien  my  students  asked  me  recently  what  I thought  it  would  take  to  get 
a more  just  health-care  system  in  the  United  States,  my  only7  response  was  to 
predict  that,  as  with  the  Depression  of  the  1930s  and  the  resulting  New  Deal, 
only  a mammoth  national  economic  meltdown  (perhaps  precipitated  by  a 
major  decline  in  the  US  dollar  as  its  bond-buying  foreigners  decide  that  the 
Euro  is  a better  investment  bet)  will  overcome  the  legalized  symbiosis  of 
politicians  and  the  corporate  lobbyists  on  whom  they  rely  for  campaign 
funds.  And,  as  in  the  1930s,  changes  in  neither  campaign  funding  laws  nor  the 
tax  structure  are  likely  until  the  meltdown  starts  to  affect  the  rich  as  well  as 
the  poor.  In  the  meantime,  the  working  poor  and  the  very’  poor,  who  more 
and  more  lack  bread,  are  in  effect  urged  to  eat  cake.  WTten  does  such  a 
national  decline  in  social  solidarity’  become  bad  enough  to  justify  prophetic 
judgment  from  a church  that  is  itself  so  badly7  divided?  .And  where  does  one 
start  when  trying  to  cut  through  the  Gordian  knot  of  interrelated  issues? 

18  For  an  astute  critique  of  this  penny-wise/pound-foolish  .American  policy,  see,  for 
example,  Paul  Krugman,  “Health  Economics  101,”  New  York  Times , November  14, 
2005,  A- 2 1 . 
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In  the  end,  it  may  be  those  who  vote  with  their  feet  and  their  pocketbooks 
(rather  than  those  who  issue  public  theological  statements)  who  do  the  most 
effective  public  theology.  I am  thinking,  for  example,  of  the  roughly  two 
million  American  children  who  have  been  home-schooled — most  of  them  by 
Christian  parents  who  are  fed  up,  for  one  reason  or  another,  with  the  public 
school  system.  I have  watched  over  the  years  as  they  have  gradually  gained 
legal  concessions  for  their  practice,  as  charter  schools  have  proliferated,  and 
as  the  odd  educational  voucher  experiment  has  been  conducted  at  the  state 
level.  The  public  theology  principle  implicit  in  all  this  is  that  the  education 
of  young  children  is  the  responsibility  first  and  foremost  of  parents,  not  the 
state,  and  that  the  state  should  allow  tax  dollars  to  follow  the  child  to  the  kind 
of  schooling  that  reflects  the  parents’  worldview,  even  while  taking  account 
of  the  state’s  interest  in  producing  adequately  literate  and  numerate  citizens. 
None  of  this  would  be  considered  subversive  or  unpatriotic  in  Canada  or  the 
Netherlands,  but  the  myth  of  the  common  (read:  secular)  school  dies  hard  in 
America,  and  public  school  teachers’  unions  are  (like  the  pharmaceutical  and 
insurance  lobbies)  among  the  largest  contributors  to  politicians’  campaign 
coffers.  But  under  the  radar  screen  of  elite  public  theologians  like  ourselves, 
Christians  of  various  stripes  continue  to  do  grass-roots  public  theology  with 
their  lives.  That,  by  the  way,  is  how  the  second  wave  of  feminism  began — in 
the  activist  trenches,  not  at  church  synods  or  in  ivory  towers.  And  that,  in  the 
end,  may  be  where  the  most  effective  public  theology  gets  done. 
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La  Vane  M.  Gill  is  pastor  and  teacher  at 
the  Webster  United  Church  of  Christ 
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Women  in  Congress:  Forming  and 
Transforming  History.  She  delivered 
this  Women  in  Church  and  Ministry 
(WICAM)  lecture  in  Miller  Chapel  on 
February  23,  2006. 


My  mother  prayed  for  me 

Had  me  on  her  mind,  took  some  time  and  prayed  for  me 

Fm  so  glad  she  prat  ed.  I’m  so  glad  she  prayed,  I’m  so  glad  she  prayed  for  me. 

Poet  Maya  Angelou  often  mentions  how  crowded  the  stage  is  when  she 
speaks,  because  all  around  her  are  the  ancestors  who  made  it  possible  for  her 
to  be  on  the  stage.  Scripturally  we  say  that  we  are  surrounded  by  “a  great 
cloud  of  witnesses”  (Heb.  12:1).  This  is  true  for  me  today.  As  I speak  about 
faith,  courage,  and  obedience,  three  women  come  to  mind,  women  who  I 
know  stand  with  me  on  this  stage.  The  first  is  my  mother — a minister  and 
pastor  without  the  imprimatur  of  ordination — whose  words  I will  never 
forget.  Visiting  me  on  campus  one  year,  she  decided  to  sit  in  on  my  theology7 
class.  She  asked,  “What  is  theology7?”  After  a long,  “Migliorianesque”  expla- 
nation, she  said,  “Oh,  well,  don’t  forget,  LaVerne,  that  God  is  God.”1 

The  second  woman  is  Mercy  Odoyuyee.  Professor  Odoyuyee  was  the  only7 
woman  of  color  on  the  faculty7  when  I arrived  on  this  campus  in  1994.  This 
regal  Ghanaian  theologian  would  gracefully  stroll  across  campus  wearing 
African  dress  and  a warm  smile.  Her  contribution  to  my  theological  educa- 
tion here  was  invaluable.  Since  that  time,  each  year  when  I take  a delegation 
to  Ghana,  I try  to  visit  with  her.  Last  y7ear,  I succeeded.  Our  paths  continue 
to  cross — we  have  shared  a panel  in  Ethiopia — and  my7  hope  is  that  we  will 
gather  African  and  African  American  women  ministers  and  theologians  next 
year  for  a conference  in  Ghana  as  it  celebrates  50  y7ears  of  independence. 

The  third  woman  is  one  whose  name  I cannot  give  you.  We  met  in 
Ethiopia  two  years  ago  at  a conference  sponsored  by7  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  Vatican.  The  subject  was  “African  Contributions  to  World 
Religions.”  She  was  from  Iraq  and  had  courageously  risked  her  life  to  come 
across  the  borders  to  attend  the  conference.  She  was  a Muslim  woman, 

’ The  reference  is  to  Dr.  Daniel  Migliore,  a member  of  the  Seminary  faculty7  since  the 
1960s. 
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known  as  a Zinj  in  the  Arab  world.  She  was  a descendant  of  East  Africans  who 
had  been  enslaved  by  the  Arabs  around  the  fifth  century.  She  looked  as 
though  she  could  have  been  my  cousin,  her  sacred  songs  were  similar  to  my 
African  American  spirituals,  and  her  history  was  similar  to  mine.  I wanted  to 
reach  out  and  continue  to  communicate  with  and  befriend  her.  But  I could 
not,  because,  as  she  said,  “to  know  and  speak  to  an  American  could  mean 
death  for  me  when  I return  home  to  Basra”  (Iraq). 

These  three  women  represent  for  me  faith,  obedience,  and  courage.  I stand 
on  this  crowded  stage  with  them  and  the  many  women  in  ministry  who,  like 
my  mother,  did  not  have  the  imprimatur  of  ordination  but  preached  and 
ministered  anyway.  I also  stand  with  the  women  who  had  the  courage  to 
follow  their  call  not  knowing  whether  the  door  to  ordination  would  open  to 
them.2 * * *  I stand  with: 

• Antoinette  Brown,  ordained  by  the  Congregational  Church  in  1853 

• Olympia  Brown,  ordained  in  1863  by  the  Universalist  Church 

• Anna  Howard  Shaw,  ordained  in  1880  by  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church,  a predecessor  to  the  United  Methodist  Church 

• Sarah  A.  H.  of  North  Carolina,  ordained  in  1885  by  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church 

• Ella  Niswonger,  ordained  in  1889  by  the  United  Brethren  Church 

• Anna  Hanscombe,  ordained  in  1892  by  the  Church  of  the  Nazarene 

• Julia  Foote,  ordained  as  a deacon  in  1894  in  the  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Zion  Church 

• Sarah  Pettey,  ordained  in  1897  as  an  elder  in  the  AME  Zion  Church 

• Ann  Allebach,  ordained  in  1911  by  the  Mennonites 

• The  women  of  churches  in  Canada,  Hong  Kong,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Denmark  ordained  between  1936  and  1948 

• Margaret  Towner,  ordained  in  1956  by  the  Presbyterian  Church 

• Maud  Jensen,  who  received  full  clergy  rights  in  the  Methodist  Church  in 

T956 


2 Barbara  Hillary  Andolsen,  “Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell,”  in  Encyclopedia  of  New  Jersey, 
ed.  Maxine  N.  Lurie  and  Marc  Mappen  (New  Brunswick:  Rutgers  University  Press,  2004), 

79-80;  Laurie  Carter  Noble,  “Olympia  Brown,”  in  Dictionary  of  Unitarian  and  Universalist 
Biography,  Unitarian  Universalist  Historical  Society  (UUHS),  1999-2006,  http://www. 

uua.org/uuhs/duub/articles/olympiabrown.html  (accessed  May  25,  2006);  United  Meth- 
odist Clergywomen,  http://www.gbhem.org/clergywomen/about.asp  (accessed  May  25, 

2006);  Worldwide  Guide  to  Women’s  Ordination:  Chronology  of  Women’s  Ordination, 
www.guide2w0menleaders.com  (accessed  May  25,  2006);  William  L.  Andrews,  ed.,  Sisters 
of  the  Spirit:  Three  Black  Women's  Autobiographies  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Bloomington: 

Indiana  University  Press,  1986),  10. 
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• The  woman  ordained  in  1970  in  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 

• The  eleven  brave  women  unofficially  ordained  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  1976 

• The  women  of  the  Anglican  churches  in  Uganda  and  Kenya  ordained  in 

x983 

• The  woman  ordained  in  1984  in  the  reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints 

• The  first  woman  priest  ordained  by  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  in  1994 

• The  three  women  unofficially  ordained  in  1995  in  the  Seventh-day  Ad- 
ventist Church  of  Takoma,  Maryland 

• The  women  of  the  Reformed  Christian  Church  who  received  full  rights  of 
clergy  in  1995 

• The  1 ,600  women  ordained  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  before  the 
door  closed  in  2000 

I stand  on  this  stage  with  all  of  these  witnesses,  153  years  after  Antoinette 
Brown,  and  listen  as  some  churches  still  ask:  “Should  women  be  ordained?” 
Given  this  history,  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  to  put  a question  mark  or 
a period  after  that  sentence.  Is  this  a rhetorical  question?  Is  it  still  a question? 
Unfortunately,  it  is  for  some  churches.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  Church,  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
the  Seventh-day  Adventist,  the  Southern  Baptist  churches,  and  many 
churches  in  the  Progressive  and  National  Baptist  Conventions  are  still  asking 
the  question.  I give  you  this  history  to  let  you  know  that  the  struggle 
continues.  The  position  of  women  today  is  not  to  dwell  on  the  past  but  to 
prepare  to  walk  through  the  doors  when  God  opens  them  and  to  know  that 
our  ministry'  is  not  confined  by  geography,  culture,  denomination,  or  ambi- 
tion, but  by  the  call  of  God  in  our  lives. 

Of  course,  progress  has  been  made.  More  than  50  percent  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Unitarian  Universalist  Church  are  women.  In  2000,  the  AME  Church  elected 
Vashti  McKenzie  as  its  first  woman  bishop.  This  month,  as  die  World  Council 
of  Churches  closes  its  session  in  Brazil,  its  North  American  president  is  the 
United  Church  of  Christ’s  Bernice  Powell  Jackson.  Women  now  swell  the  ranks 
of  seminaries  in  unprecedented  numbers,  and  the  growth  continues. 


Introduction:  Tension  between  Theology 
and  Practice  of  Ministry 

I had  to  resist  the  temptation  of  coming  here  to  lecture  on  the  topic  “All 
the  things  you  did  not  learn  in  seminary  but  didn’t  think  you  needed  to 
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know.”  Then  I remembered  that  this  lecture  was  supposed  to  be  a combi- 
nation of  scholarly  pursuits  and  practical  experience.  Of  course,  there  is 
always,  I think,  the  tension  between  the  theological  knowledge  that  is  gained 
in  seminary  and  the  practical  application  of  that  knowledge  in  the  ministry. 

When  I was  a student  here,  I probably  was  well-known  for  trying  to  get  the 
History  Department  to  teach  about  the  African  presence  in  the  early  church. 
I wrote  a book  titled  African  American  Women  in  Congress  and  another  one  on 
African  Biblical  Women  and  the  Virtues  of  Black  Womanhood.  I probably  was 
what  you  would  call  a “race  woman,”  a term  used  during  the  Harlem 
Renaissance  era  to  describe  someone  who  put  the  issue  of  African  Americans 
in  the  forefront  of  her  professional  life.  So  when  I left  here  and  was  called  by 
a European  American  church  and  not  an  African  American  church,  I began 
to  appreciate  God’s  humor.  I returned  to  campus  for  a seminar  and  encoun- 
tered President  Gillespie,  who  told  me  that  he’d  heard  about  my  ministry. 
Then  he  said,  “It  couldn’t  have  happened  to  a better  person.” 

I remember  wondering  when  I entered  the  church  as  the  first  woman  and 
the  first  African  American,  how  I would  respond  to  this  community  of  people 
who  were  unlike  my  own.  The  fallacy  is  that  I actually  thought  that  I would 
have  time  to  contemplate  that!  I had  to  deal  with  the  care  and  healing  of  the 
soul  and  walk  alongside  my  congregation  as  they  continued  on  their  faith 
formation  journeys.  There  was  no  time  for  theological  or  theoretical  con- 
structs about  ministry. 

Our  congregations  come  to  us  with  many  crises:  marriages  on  the  verge  of 
ending,  financial  stress,  mental  illness,  children  dying,  accidents,  and  too 
much  success  in  the  world  as  well  as  too  little.  These  are  the  people  in  the 
pews.  Their  days  are  not  filled  with  contemplating  the  finer  points  of  Calvin, 
Barth,  or  Luther;  rather,  they  are  trying  to  manage  the  world  around  them. 
As  clergy,  we  enter  into  their  lives  asking  them  to  transform,  to  follow  Christ, 
to  love  their  neighbors,  and  to  champion  peace  over  war  and  spiritual  order 
over  spiritual  chaos.  So  you  can  see  that  the  gap  between  theological  reflec- 
tion and  actual  ministry  is  our  biggest  challenge.  The  balance  between  the 
priestly  and  the  prophetic,  the  pietistic  and  the  practical,  is  something  that 
theologians  have  been  grappling  with  for  a while. 

In  The  Growing  Edge,  Howard  Thurman  sees  the  solution  to  this  dilemma 
in  the  life  and  ministry  of  Jesus.  Thurman  says,  “Jesus  approached  all  life 
from  within  the  tremendous  vitality  of  his  religious  experience.  His  attack 
upon  the  problems  of  human  existence  and  destiny  was  primarily  from  within 
the  meaning  of  religion  and  religious  experience  rather  than  from  within  the 
context  of  morality,  ethics,  or  any  kind  of  reform.  He  introduced  into 
behavior  patterns  what  may  be  called,  for  lack  of  a better  term,  the  principle 
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of  concretion  .”3  For  Thurman,  concretion  is  inherent  in  the  manner  in  which 
Jesus  lived  out  his  earthly  existence  as  the  Son  of  God.  His  ministry  touched 
people,  his  teachings  convicted  them,  and  his  suffering  mirrored  theirs.  His 
was  a concrete  ministry.  But  it  also  had  prophetic  and  pietistic  qualities. 

There  are  many  other  well-known  theologians  who  have  tried  to  give  voice 
to  this  dilemma.  However,  for  me  it  was  not  the  theologians  but  Richard 
Bach,  author  of  the  seemingly  sophomoric  book  Jonathan  Livingston  Seagull ,4 
who  gave  me  the  picture  that  made  sense.  I know  I date  myself  in  referring 
to  this  book,  but  it  makes  more  sense  to  me  as  I get  older.  Probably  like  many 
of  you  before  your  call  to  ministry,  Jonathan  Livingston  Seagull  was  tired  of 
just  hovering  over  the  water  at  low  levels  diving  for  fish.  He  felt  a calling  to 
go  beyond  the  mundane.  He  wanted  to  fly  and  soar  above  the  earth  and  so  he 
went  to  seminar}’ — and  learned  to  climb  high  in  rarefied  air.  It  was  not  an 
overnight  achievement — he  would  try  to  soar,  sometimes  making  it  and 
sometimes  crashing  to  earth. 

Finally  he  graduates  to  soaring  above  the  earth  at  tremendous  heights.  But 
once  he  achieves  that,  he  recognizes  that  he  has  to  dip  for  fish  in  order  to 
live — he  has  to  get  a job — he  tries  to  balance  flying,  soaring,  and  dipping  for 
fish.  He  fails  a lot  but  he  gets  the  balance,  eventually  soaring  and  dipping  for 
fish  with  ease.  Then  he  brings  along  a few  other  seagulls  that  would  like  to 
soar  as  well  as  dip — his  disciples  as  it  were.  I come  to  you  today  as  a woman 
in  ministry  sharing  some  things  that  I have  learned  while  trying  to  maintain 
that  balance  between  theological  soaring  and  dipping  for  the  fish  in  minis- 
try— the  essence  of  my  call. 

The  Justice  Reading  Strategy 

What  I would  like  to  do  today  is  to  look  at  scripture  to  show  how  I have 
tried  to  achieve  that  balance.  The  first  step  in  the  process  is  to  develop  a 
reading  strategy  that  facilitates  translating  the  gospel  into  the  practice  of 
ministry,  or,  as  Thurman  would  say,  making  the  ministry  concrete.  In  my 
Daughters  of  Dignity  I describe  the  Justice  Reading  Strategy.5 *  Simply  put,  this 
strategy  states  that  no  matter  how  obscure  the  biblical  character  is,  he  or  she 
plays  some  role  in  God’s  redemptive  and  salvific  plan  for  humanity7. 1 adapted 
this  reading  strategy7  from  the  literary7  world  to  assist  me  in  meaningful 
biblical  exegesis.  Toni  Morrison,  in  Playing  in  the  Dark,  speaks  about  criti- 


3 Howard  Thurman,  The  Growing  Edge,  4th  reprint  (New  York:  Harper,  1998). 

4 Richard  Bach,  Jonathan  Livingston  Seagull  (New  York:  Avon,  1976). 

5 LaVerne  M.  Gill,  Daughters  of  Dignity:  African  Biblical  Women  and  the  Virtues  of  Black 

Womanhood  (Cleveland:  Pilgrim  Press,  2000). 
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cism  of  American  literature  as  being  incomplete  without  some  reference  to 
the  African  American  presence,  which  she  calls  “American  Africanisms.”  6 
Essentially,  she  states  that  the  role  of  slavery  in  America  is  so  prominent  that 
it  is  virtually  impossible  to  exclude  American  Africanisms  from  the  critique  of 
the  American  novel. 

Morrison  writes:  “For  some  time  now  I have  been  thinking  about  the 
validity  or  vulnerability  of  a certain  set  of  assumptions  conventionally  ac- 
cepted among  literary  historians  and  critics  and  circulated  as  ‘knowledge.’ 
This  knowledge  holds  that  traditional,  canonical  American  literature  is  free 
of,  uninformed  about,  and  unshaped  by  the  four-hundred  year-old  presence 
of  first  Africans  and  then  African-Americans  in  the  United  States.  It  assumes 
that  this  presence — which  shaped  the  body  politic,  the  Constitution,  and  the 
entire  history  of  the  culture — has  had  no  significant  place  or  consequence  in 
the  origin  and  development  of  that  culture’s  literature.  Moreover,  such 
knowledge  assumes  that  the  characteristics  of  our  national  literature  emanate 
from  a particular  ‘Americanness’  that  is  separate  from  and  unaccountable  to 
this  presence.”7 

What  Morrison  does  with  the  American  novel,  I have  attempted  to  do  with 
the  scriptures,  with  respect  to  women  in  the  Bible.  Certainly  it  applies  to  men 
in  the  scriptures,  as  well.  As  women  doing  theology  and  ministry,  we  cannot 
just  sit  back  and  accept  that  the  biblical  writing  is  tainted  by  patriarchal 
cultures  whose  writers  depict  women  as  harlots,  prostitutes,  or  adulteresses. 
If  we  believe  that  the  Bible  is  divinely  inspired,  wre  must  also  believe  that  the 
presence  of  women — God’s  good  creation — is  important  to  the  story  of 
redemption  and  salvation.  Consequently,  we  must  search  deeper  to  discern 
the  role  that  these  women  play  in  scripture  and  to  use  these  interpretations 
to  give  a relevant  ethos  to  our  ministry. 

As  an  African  American  woman  doing  theology7  and  ministry7, 1 have  had  to 
find  within  the  context  of  the  biblical  story  a reading  strategy7  that  spoke  not 
to  my  oppression  but  to  my  victory  and  my  response  to  the  call  of  God  on  my 
life.  I began  looking  at  the  obscure,  the  unnamed,  the  overlooked  women  of 
the  Bible  and  wondered  at  times  why  they  were  there.  What  is  their  role  in 
God’s  unfolding  plan  for  salvation?  If  a name  were  to  be  given  to  the  manner 
in  which  biblical  women  are  characterized  by  some  feminist,  it  could  easily  be 
called  the  “Hagar  paradigm.”  In  this  model,  women  are  viewed  as  being  the 
victims  of  an  oppressive  patriarchal  system  as  reflected  in  the  recording  of  the 

6 Toni  Morrison,  Playing  in  the  Dark:  Whiteness  and  the  Literary  Imagination  (New  York: 
Vintage  Books,  1992),  7. 

7 Ibid.,  4,  5. 
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biblical  witness.  The  result  is  that  women  view  themselves  as  victims.  This 
means  that  they  are  looking  at  the  story,  recognizing  that  the  cultural  context 
for  women  is  one  of  unequal  treatment  and  victimhood,  and  concluding  that 
women  are  forgotten,  oppressed,  or  demeaned  in  some  way.  The  writing  and 
ministry  that  results  from  such  thinking  keeps  women  questioning  their  role 
in  the  story  of  God’s  salvation. 

All  of  this  might  be  true  in  terms  of  the  writing  that  appears  in  the  Bible. 
But  in  order  to  believe  in  the  God  of  the  Bible — a God  who  cares  about 
creation — it  is  necessary  to  look  beyond  the  human  injustices  of  patriarchy 
and  the  human  sin  of  sexism.  Rather,  one  must  look  at  how  God  uses  all  of 
God’s  creation,  and  most  especially  women,  to  bring  about  God’s  realm  of 
justice,  peace,  and  love.  The  walls  of  the  society7  can  be  penetrated  as  well  as 
the  underlying  meaning  of  the  writing,  and  once  that  is  done — if  we  believe 
that  God  is  a God  of  justice — it  must  be  assumed  that  women  are  integral  to 
God’s  redemptive  plans. 

In  VashtTs  Victory , I write  about  the  Vashti  paradigm  as  a model  for  women 
to  begin  to  say  “no”  to  the  human  bias  in  the  writing  and  “yes”  to  God’s 
intention  for  them  to  be  a part  of  God’s  unfolding  story7  of  salvation  through 
their  everyday  acts  of  resistance  against  injustice.8  I began  looking  at  this 
interpretation  strategy  after  reading  the  remarks  of  Renita  Weems  in  Just  a 
Sister  Away:  A Womanist  Vision  of  Women's  Relationships  in  the  Bible.  Weems 
writes:  “Dutifully,  we  have  sat  through  sermons,  lectures,  and  Bible  study 
lessons,  nodding  when  appropriate,  copiously  taking  notes  when  expected 
and,  when  called  upon,  obediently  recapitulating  what  we  have  been  told.  All 
the  while  our  souls  have  remained  starved  for  a new  revelation  on  the  role  of 
women  in  salvation  history.  Surely,  God  did  not  mean  for  us  to  be  a footnote 
to  redemption.”9 

What  I hope  you  will  see  in  the  application  of  the  Justice  Reading  Strategy 
is  a new  hermeneutic  for  interpreting  scripture  and  its  application  in  minis- 
try. I will  use  the  Justice  Reading  Strategy  to  talk  about  the  three  basic 
traits — ethicists  might  call  these  virtues — needed  by  women  in  the  ministry. 
I wrant  to  highlight  those  through  scripture  and  then  give  a human  face  to 
them  through  example. 


8 LaVerne  M.  Gill,  Vashti’s  Victory:  And  Other  Biblical  Women  Resisting  Injustice  (Cleve- 
land: Pilgrim  Press,  2001). 

9 Renita  J.  Weems,  Just  A Sister  Away:  A Womanist  Vision  of  Women's  Relationships  in  the 
Bible  (San  Diego:  LuraMedia,  1988),  viii. 
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Vashti:  Courage 

Let  me  go  a little  out  of  order  and  start  with  Vashti,  not  because  it  is  the 
title  of  my  book  but  because  I believe  that  her  story,  and  the  application  of 
its  message,  most  vividly  speaks  to  the  essence  of  transforming  theological 
interpretation  into  practical  ministry.  You  may  know  the  story.  It  is  recorded 
in  the  book  of  Esther  (x:  1-2:1).  Vashti  is  the  beautiful  queen  to  King 
Ahasuerus  (Xerxes),  who  ruled  over  127  provinces  stretching  from  India  to 
Ethiopia.  The  king  gave  two  banquets:  one  for  the  officials  and  ministers  of 
his  kingdom,  and  one  for  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Susa.  During  this  lavish 
event,  which  included  much  drinking,  Vashti  was  entertaining  the  women  of 
Susa.  On  the  seventh  day,  the  king,  “merry  with  wine”  (Esther  1:10)  com- 
manded his  seven  eunuchs  to  bring  Queen  Vashti  before  the  king,  wearing 
the  royal  crown.  He  wanted  to  show  off  her  beauty  to  the  officials.  (Extra- 
biblical  texts  say  that  he  wanted  her  to  wear  nothing  but  her  royal  crown!) 
The  queen  refused  to  come,  and  the  King  became  angry  and  sought  legal 
counsel  to  punish  Vashti.  The  fear  was  that  other  women  might  follow  her 
lead  and  disobey  their  husbands.  Ahasuerus  sent  out  an  edict  stating  that  all 
women  should  obey  their  husbands  and  that  Vashti  should  never  “again  come 
before  King  Ahasuerus;  and  let  the  king  give  her  royal  position  to  another 
who  is  better  than  she”  (Esther  1:19). 

Not  much  is  known  about  Vashti,  but  what  is  known  is  instructive.  She 
refused  the  summoning  of  the  king;  he  reacted  with  the  whole  force  of  his 
authority  against  her  and  the  rest  of  the  women  in  his  empire.  Without 
speaking  a word  in  the  scripture,  Vashti  commands  a great  deal  of  attention 
by  choosing  self-respect  over  obedience  to  an  unjust  request.  This  view  of 
biblical  women  speaks  to  a resistance  to  personal  injustice  that  provides  a 
model  for  interpreting  other  biblical  women,  for  example,  the  women  sur- 
rounding Moses  (Exod.  1:15-22;  2:1-10;  and  4:21-26),  the  woman  who  anoints 
Jesus  (Mark  14:3-9),  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad  (Num.  27:1-11),  and  the 
Syrophoenician  woman  (Mark  7:24-30).  The  view  suggests  that  the  plight  of 
Vashti  may  be  useful  as  a prism  through  which  to  expand  our  understanding 
of  biblical  women.  It  also  addresses  the  issue  of  women  who  are  still  con- 
trolled by  patriarchal  customs  and  cultures  in  our  contemporary  societies. 
For  example,  among  the  Trokisi  women  in  parts  of  West  Africa,  girls  are 
given  as  slaves  to  the  tribal  priest  as  payment,  or  atonement , for  the  debt  of  a 
family  member.  They  are  known  as  the  “slaves  of  the  gods.”  At  puberty  they 
become  sex  slaves  to  the  gods!  If  they  run  away  they  are  replaced  by  another 
girl-child.  In  my  book  I write  about  how  one  Trokisi  woman  achieved  a 
“Vashti  Victory”  and  escaped  this  system. 
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Using  the  Justice  Reading  Strategy  as  an  interpretative  tool  raises  the 
following  questions:  WTrat  role  does  Vashti  play  in  the  unfolding  of  God’s 
plan  for  salvation?  How  does  Yashti’s  story  further  our  understanding  of 
God’s  work  in  the  world?  Investigating  these  questions  reveals  an  overarch- 
ing problem:  God  is  not  mentioned  in  the  passage.  (This  is,  of  course, 
remedied  by  the  writers  of  the  apocryphal,  or  Greek,  version  of  the  story  of 
Esther.)  The  lack  of  a mention  of  God,  however,  does  not  make  a theological 
analysis  of  the  story  impossible.  Despite  such  a major  missing  link,  the  story 
attained  canonical  status.  Its  mere  presence  in  the  Bible  offers  an  opportunity7 
to  analyze  it  in  light  of  God’s  redemptiv  e plan  for  humanity.  As  mentioned 
before,  neither  the  historicity7  of  the  story  nor  the  lack  thereof  has  kept 
commentators  from  interpreting  the  actions  of  characters  or  assigning  actual 
theological  meaning  to  the  text.  Unlike  Esther,  though,  there  is  some  his- 
torical possibility7  that  Vashti  existed,  though  not  necessarily  as  the  incident 
described. 

The  role  of  Vashti  in  the  story  has  come  under  recent  scrutiny  in  Christian 
commentary  because  her  actions  give  rise  to  a different  characterization  of 
biblical  women.  Whereas  in  the  past  she  may  have  been  overlooked,  as  the 
strict  literalist  gave  credence  to  the  heroic  actions  of  Esther,  today  it  is 
Vashti’s  time  to  give  definition  to  biblical  women  seeking  justice  and  shun- 
ning oppression.  Such  resistance  is  generally  associated  with  God’s  call  for 
justice  and  directly  speaks  to  the  role  that  women  play  in  God’s  unfolding 
plan  for  humanity.  As  a biblical  text,  it  is  a sure  vehicle  for  giving  some  frame 
of  reference  for  interpreting  human  actions  and  postulating  theological 
themes.  God’s  call  for  justice  and  release  of  captives  echoes  throughout  the 
Bible  as  God’s  paramount  vision  for  all  of  humanity.  Vashti’s  refusal  to  come 
at  the  king’s  command  may  not  have  direct  theological  implications,  but  it 
does  have  a liberative  theme.  Vashti  models  what  we  know  as  God’s  call  to 
resist  oppression.  In  Vashti’s  reaction  to  the  king,  there  is  a message  that 
speaks  to  the  freedom  of  one  who  may  have  been  responding  to  personal 
bondage  out  of  brokenness. 

God  calls  all  of  God’s  creation  to  wholeness  and  to  spiritual  and  physical 
liberation.  Vashti  creates  a different  sense  of  personal  resistance  in  what  must 
have  been  an  ordinary7  occurrence.  Some  have  speculated  that  her  meeting 
with  the  women  of  the  province  strengthened  her  so  she  could  act  boldly.  A 
Justice  Reading  Strategy7  sees  in  the  Vashti  passage  a model  for  responding  to 
demands  on  one’s  humanity  outside  of  the  realm  of  God’s  call.  Vashti  gives 
an  example  of  what  it  means  to  be  able  to  say  “no”  to  oppression  and  to  have 
faith  enough  to  accept  the  consequences.  It  is  within  this  context  that  Vashti 
models  what  women  can  do  to  resist  injustice. 
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When  we  dip  for  fish  in  ministry,  we  encounter  spousal  abuse,  incest, 
incarceration,  and  other  forms  of  human  bondage.  I try  to  tell  women  who 
are  caught  up  in  human  bondage  that  it  does  not  matter  how  many  times  you 
say  “yes”  to  abuse,  like  Vashti,  you  can  say  “no”  any  day  you  choose.  Let  me 
tell  you  the  story  of  a Vashti  victory. 

In  2001,  when  I visited  the  Sanzule  Refugee  Camp  in  Ghana,  West  Africa, 
a woman  stepped  out  of  the  crowd  of  2,500  refugees  to  say  that  the  women 
in  the  camp  were  dying,  the  children  were  starving,  and  at  night  it  was 
impossible  to  protect  them  against  the  snakes  and  other  animals  that  roamed 
the  dark  settlement.  Her  name  was  Joyce.  I promised  to  do  something, 
although  I knew  of  nothing  at  the  time  that  I could  do.  I returned  to  my 
congregation  and  the  next  year  I took  a delegation  back  to  Ghana  and  the 
Sanzule  Refugee  Camp.  The  women  gathered  around  and  told  us  their 
stories  of  trauma,  rape,  war,  and  abuse.  I told  them  that  we  would  try  to  find 
a way  to  enable  them  to  be  more  self-sufficient,  so  they  would  not  have  to 
depend  upon  the  meager  rations  they  received  from  the  United  Nations 
High  Commission  on  Refugees.  When  we  returned  the  next  day,  we  began 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Sanzule  Women’s  Circle. 

This  microeconomic  enterprise  made  dresses,  jewelry,  and  other  materials 
to  be  sold  in  the  United  States,  with  the  proceeds  sent  directly  to  the  women. 
Joyce,  the  woman  who  told  the  truth,  resettled  in  the  United  States  in  early 
February.  She  is  now  living  in  Michigan,  where  she  is  attending  Webster 
Church,  is  enrolled  in  community  college,  and  works  as  a cashier  at  a major 
grocery  chain.  This  is  a Vashti  victory  coming  out  of  ministries  of  courage. 
Courage  leads  to  the  discerning  of  unknown  resources.  We  need  courage  to 
deal  with  the  many  issues  facing  women  around  the  world.  Whether  it  is  the 
Trokisi  women  of  West  Africa,  the  Zinj  woman  that  I met  in  Ethiopia  who 
braved  the  Iraqi  border  to  come  to  the  meeting,  the  Sanzule  women,  or  the 
woman  in  your  congregation  facing  abuse,  it  takes  courage  to  minister  and  be 
in  mission  with  women  who  are  ready  for  a Vashti  victory. 

Susanna:  Faith 

The  book  of  Susanna  is  found  in  the  apocryphal  writings  and  is  subtitled 
and  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Daniel. 
Daniel  contains  stories  of  hope  for  Jews  during  the  Babylonian  exile.  The 
narratives  highlight  the  rewards  bestowed  by  God  upon  the  faithful.  T he 
story  of  Susanna  is  one  such  narrative.  We  need  faith — the  faith  of  Susanna. 
“Susanna  groaned  and  said,  ‘I  am  completely  trapped.  For  if  I do  this,  it  will 
mean  death  for  me;  if  I do  not,  I cannot  escape  your  hands.  I choose  not  to 
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do  it;  I will  fall  into  your  hands,  rather  than  sin  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord’  ” 
(Sus.  22-23).  We  also  need  faith.  That  sounds  a bit  obvious.  Of  course,  while 
you  are  soaring  in  this  rarefied  seminary  air,  faith  seems  obvious.  But  when 
you  dip  for  fish  in  the  ministry,  you  begin  to  learn  that  there  is  nothing 
obvious  about  faith,  particularly  in  the  church.  That’s  when  the  minister 
needs  the  faith  of  Susanna. 

The  story  is  about  a beautiful  woman  named  Susanna  who  is  married  to 
Joakim,  a prominent  and  prosperous  Jew.  Joakim  was  one  of  the  many  Jews 
who  flourished  financially,  even  in  the  midst  of  exile.  The  writer  takes  pains 
to  tell  us  that  Susanna  was  taught  the  laws  of  Moses  and  feared  God.  This 
claim  becomes  critical  as  the  story  unfolds.  The  stage  is  also  set  for  the  elders 
by  the  scriptures’  characterization  of  them:  “W  ickedness  came  forth  from 
Babylon,  from  elders  who  were  judges,  who  were  supposed  to  govern  the 
people”  (Sus.  5). 

The  elders  were  frequently  in  the  home  of  Joakim  and  Susanna,  trying 
cases  for  the  people.  Susanna  would  wait  for  the  people  to  leave  at  noon,  at 
which  time  she  would  go  to  her  garden  and  bathe.  The  elders  would  watch 
her  going  to  and  fro  and  would  each  individually  lust  for  her.  The  scripture 
says  “they  suppressed  their  consciences  and  turned  away  their  eyes  from 
looking  to  Heaven  or  remembering  their  duty7  to  administer  justice”  (Sus.  9). 

One  day  as  Susanna  was  bathing,  the  judges  approached  her  to  ask  her  to 
lay  with  them.  They  threatened  that  if  she  did  not  lay  with  them  they  would 
falsely  accuse  her  of  adulter}7.  Because  Susanna  feared  God  more  than  she 
feared  the  elders,  she  told  them  that  she  would  rather  disobey  them,  no 
matter  what  the  consequences,  than  disobey  God.  At  this  point,  she  cried  out 
loud  and  the  elders  shouted  against  her.  The  people  came  out  to  see  what  had 
happened.  The  elders  lied  and  told  their  story7  of  Susanna’s  alleged  adultery7. 
According  to  Mosaic  Law,  adultery  was  an  offense  punishable  by  death 
(Deut.  22:  22).  WTen  they  told  the  people  that  Susanna  had  been  caught 
under  a tree  with  a young  man,  the  elders  knew  that  they  were  sentencing  her 
to  death. 

The  following  day  the  elders  sent  for  Susanna  to  come  before  the  people. 
She  came  with  her  children,  her  parents,  and  all  her  relatives,  properly  veiled. 

The  elders  demanded  that  she  remove  the  veil;  when  she  did,  they  gazed  on 
her  beauty7  once  again  as  they  began  to  give  false  testimony  against  her. 
Because  they  were  the  elders,  the  people  believed  them  and  condemned  her 
to  death.  Upon  hearing  the  sentence,  Susanna  “cried  out  with  a loud  voice, 
and  said,  ‘O  eternal  God,  you  know  what  is  secret  and  are  aware  of  all  things 
before  they  come  to  be;  you  know  that  these  men  have  given  false  evidence 
against  me.  And  now  I am  to  die  though  I have  done  none  of  the  wicked 
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things  that  they  have  charged  against  me!’  The  Lord  heard  her  cry”  (Sus. 
42-44). 

God,  working  through  the  Lloly  Spirit,  reached  Daniel.  As  the  judges  were 
planning  to  execute  Susanna,  Daniel,  overcome  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  appeared 
and  stopped  the  judges  from  going  on  with  the  execution.  Daniel  proclaimed 
that  Susanna  had  not  had  a fair  trial,  according  to  the  Law  of  Moses.  Acting 
as  judge,  Daniel  convened  a trial.  During  the  trial,  Daniel  questioned  the 
elders,  prefacing  his  remarks  by  accusing  them  of  past  corruption.  Daniel 
asked  each  judge,  separately,  what  kind  of  tree  Susanna  was  under  with  the 
young  man.  They  each  gave  a different  answer.  With  that  indictment  of 
themselves,  Daniel  sentenced  them  to  death.  Susanna  was  vindicated  and  her 
faith  in  God  was  rewarded  by  her  acquittal.  The  story  proclaims  the  wisdom 
of  Daniel  in  seeking  a trial  in  order  to  exact  justice;  as  such,  it  has  traditionally 
been  a story  about  his  wisdom. 

The  faith  of  Susanna  against  the  odds,  at  a time  when  not  even  her  husband 
stood  up  for  her  during  her  time  of  trial,  is  the  kind  of  faith  that  women  in 
the  ministry  need.  False  accusations  against  women  in  the  ministry  can  be 
detrimental,  as  they  can  be  for  men,  but  for  women  they  linger  longer.  I have 
been  in  positions  to  hear  people  complain  about  women  in  the  ministry,  and 
the  complaints  range  from  she  never  goes  to  the  women’s  fellowship  meeting 
to  she  doesn’t  cook  dinner  for  her  husband — accusations  that  can  confuse  you 
about  your  ministry  and  your  call. 

Contemporary  readers  of  the  Bible  may  very  well  overlook  the  book  of 
Susanna,  but  in  the  Renaissance  it  prompted  an  outpouring  of  paintings, 
literature,  and  poetic  renditions  of  the  story.  Although  the  secular  world 
found  intrigue  in  the  story  and  took  artistic  license  in  its  many  versions,  much 
of  the  religious  commentary  focused  on  the  exploits  of  Daniel — his  wisdom, 
justice,  and  call  from  God  in  his  youth. 

Feminist  commentary  is  predictable  in  that  it  centers  on  the  patriarchy  of 
the  culture  and  power  of  the  elders.  For  many  feminists,  the  battle  between 
Susanna  and  the  elders  reaffirms  the  powerlessness  of  biblical  women.  Many 
point  to  the  scripture  and  believe  that  it  is  not  only  a story  about  lust  and  false 
witnessing  but  also  one  about  the  inability  of  a woman  to  extricate  herself 
from  the  power  of  men  in  authority.  In  an  article  titled  “Sexuality  and  Social 
Control:  Anthropological  Reflections  on  the  Book  of  Susanna,”  Susan  Sered 
and  Samuel  Cooper  view  the  narrative  through  the  lens  of  gender  politics: 
“The  story  of  Susanna  is  fundamentally  a gendered  story.  The  gender 
identities  of  the  protagonist  (Susanna),  her  champion  (Daniel)  and  of  the 
villains  (the  Elders)  are  crucial  to  the  cultural  message  which  the  story 
conveys.  The  particular  danger  which  threatens  Susanna  is  a gendered  danger 
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(rape).  . . . Susanna  has  no  access  to  socially  recognized  power.  She  is  a female 
in  a society  in  which  the  community  leaders  (including  her  husband)  are 
male.  She  is  young  in  a society  in  which  being  an  ‘Elder’  is  a rank  of 
community  leadership.  She  is  isolated  and  alone:  . . . she  is  inarticulate  . . . 
vulnerable  to  sexual  attack.  . . .’MO 

Even  though  Susanna  has  no  structural  strength,  Sered  concludes  that  she 
does  have  spiritual  and  moral  strength.  How  then  does  Susanna  fit  into  our 
understanding  of  God’s  unfolding  plan  for  salvation?  How  do  we  dip  for  fish 
with  this  story?  Contemporary  churches  have  found  new  uses  for  the  story  of 
Susanna.  Many  of  them  use  the  story’  as  an  opportunity  to  look  at  issues  of 
corruption,  sexual  harassment,  immorality,  and  clergy’  boundaries.  It  has 
relevance  to  those  who  are  trapped  by’  powerlessness  in  some  aspects  of  their 
culture.  When  using  the  Justice  Reading  Strategy’,  the  reader  can  view 
Susanna  as  one  who  surely’  has  a place  in  God’s  plan  for  salvation.  One  of  the 
important  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  narrative  is  the  courage  and 
faithfulness  of  Susanna  in  a time  of  trial.  She  exhibits  rare  and  raw  spiritual 
power,  knowingly  and  willingly’,  in  the  midst  of  structural  power. 

Susanna  is  the  paramount  example  of  a Jew  who  maintains  faith  and  hope 
in  God  during  the  Babylonian  exile.  Her  clarion  call  for  God  to  come  into  the 
midst  of  her  dilemma  and  deliver  her  from  injustice  gives  her  a position  in 
scripture  that  few  women  occupy’.  She  is  a woman  of  courage  and  commit- 
ment, a woman  of  faith  and  obedience.  When  she  calls  out  to  God,  the 
scripture  tells  us  that  she  is  heard.  While  Daniel  may  have  been  the  human 
deliverer  of  Susanna,  it  is  God  who  provides  the  freedom.  Susanna  is  a 
paragon  of  spiritual  power — spiritual  power  that  exists  for  those  whom 
society  cannot  and  will  not  protect.  Like  Yashti,  Susanna  refused  to  succumb 
to  the  demands  of  humans  but  rather  resisted  personal  debasement  and  opted 
for  dignity  and  a chance  at  salvation. 

Mary,  Mother  of  Jesus:  Obedience 

“But  Mary  treasured  all  these  words  and  pondered  them  in  her  heart” 
(Luke  2:19).  The  Gospel  of  Luke  gives  us  a liberated,  articulate  girl-woman 
in  Mary.  We  see  Mary  throughout  the  Gospel  of  Luke  as  she  matures  into 
the  Mother  of  Jesus,  not  just  as  a starry-eyed  yroung  woman  but  as  a woman 
who  matures  into  the  role  of  mother  of  the  crucified  and  risen  Savior.  Luke 
takes  us  on  the  journey  with  Mary.  We  begin  with  her  unsuspecting  accep- 

lo  Susan  Sered  and  Samuel  Cooper,  “Sexuality  and  Social  Control:  Anthropological 
Reflections  on  the  Book  of  Susanna,”  in  The  Judgment  of  Susanna:  Authority  and  Witness,  ed. 
Ellen  Spolsky  (Adanta:  Scholars  Press,  1996). 
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tance  of  the  role  of  mother  of  the  Savior,  visiting  with  her  relative  to  rejoice 
in  being  chosen  (Luke  1:39-56).  Her  journey  with  Jesus  becomes  ours,  and 
we  are  astounded  by  her  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  even  when  it  could  have 
meant  death,  the  punishment  in  early  Palestine  for  betrothed  Jewish  girls 
who  became  pregnant  outside  of  marriage.  In  Luke  2:1-7  we  are  with  her  at 
the  birth  of  Jesus.  In  Luke  2:8-20  we  share  in  the  angelic  visit.  In  Luke 
2:21-39  we  witness  the  prophecy  and  the  dedication  at  the  temple  and  in 
41-52  we  watch  the  boy  Jesus  as  he  astounds  the  priests  at  the  temple.  Luke 
tells  us  that  she  treasured  all  these  words  in  her  heart. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  Acts,  we  find  Mary  in  the  upper  room  with  the  other 
disciples.  Mary  is  already  on  the  ground.  We  can  touch  her.  We  see  her  in  the 
lives  of  the  unwed  mother,  afraid  of  what  it  might  mean  for  the  rest  of  her 
life.  We  see  her  in  the  mother  who  has  a missing  child,  we  see  her  in  the 
woman  who  stands  by  the  bedside  of  a dying  child,  we  see  her  in  the  mother 
of  an  incarcerated  son  or  daughter  and  in  the  mother  who  wants  to  carry7  on 
in  the  name  of  her  child  after  a tragic  death.  We  see  her  in  the  eyes  of 
mothers  who  know  that  their  children  are  caught  up  in  a criminal  justice 
system  that  may  not  exact  justice  for  them.  With  Mary  we  are  dipping  for  fish 
in  the  ministry  because  her  obedience  to  God  is  what  we  try7  to  convey  to  the 
troubled  mothers  who  come  to  us  for  help  and  for  counseling.  We  try  to 
paint  that  picture  of  this  woman  who  was  an  integral  part  in  God’s  plan  for 
salvation,  and  we  point  to  her  spiritual  strength  and  her  unwavering  obedi- 
ence. 

In:  “ ‘All  Generations  Will  Call  Me  Blessed’:  Mary  in  Biblical  and  Ecu- 
menical Perspective,”  Beverly  Gaventa  writes:  “First,  Mary7  is  a disciple;  for 
Luke,  indeed,  she  is  the  first  disciple.  In  Luke  1:38,  Mary7  consents  to 
Gabriel’s  annunciation  with  the  words,  ‘Here  am  I,  the  servant  of  the  Lord; 
let  it  be  with  me  according  to  your  word.’  With  that  statement  she  submits 
herself  to  God’s  will,  specifically7  to  God’s  plan  for  human  salvation  through 
the  event  of  Jesus  Christ.  She  identifies  herself  as  a ‘servant’  or  ‘slave,’  (which 
better  translates  the  Greek  word  doulos).  This  is  what  it  takes  to  become  a 
disciple — male  or  female.  . . ,”11 

Obedience  is  sometimes  difficult.  For  Christian  ministers,  the  September 
1 1 tragedy  was  the  most  difficult  time  in  recent  memory.  We  had  to  speak  a 
complicated  gospel  of  peace  to  an  angry7  America.  Without  seeming  unreal- 
istic or  unpatriotic,  we  were  stretched  to  speak  truth  to  our  congregations. 
Howard  Thurman  might  say  that  this  is  the  concretion  by  which  we  can 

11  Beverly  Roberts  Gaventa,  “ ‘All  Generations  Will  Call  Me  Blessed’:  Alary  in  Biblical 
and  Ecumenical  Perspective,”  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  18,  no.  3 (1997):  256-57. 
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measure  the  merger  of  our  theology  and  our  ministry.  Jesus  brings  us  to  that 
point  in  our  faith  where  we  must  make  real  our  call.  I remember  sating  at  that 
time  that  I was  bound  by  my  call  to  preach  peace  and  justice  and  that  we  had 
a decision  to  make:  would  we  follow  the  flag  or  the  cross?  After  the  sermon, 
a woman  stood  up  and  sang,  “God  Bless  America.”  She  and  her  husband  later 
left  the  church  sating  that  they  believed  they  could  no  longer  be  a patriot  at 
that  church.  Sometimes  being  obedient  to  the  word  is  difficult  to  do,  espe- 
cially in  times  of  crises. 

Conclusion:  Relying  on  the  Holy  Spirit 

I do  not  want  to  leave  without  saying  that  even  with  courage,  faith,  and 
obedience,  your  ministry  will  not  come  to  fruition  without  the  ethos  and 
authenticity  that  comes  to  us  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  Oftentimes  we  talk 
about  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  we  are  unable  to  explain  it  in  concrete  terms.  Let 
me  try.  Last  September,  following  the  ravages  of  Hurricane  Katrina,  I took 
the  bold  step  on  Sunday  morning  to  speak  to  the  congregation  not  in  a 
sermon  but  in  a dialogue.  I wanted  to  know  what  they  were  feeling,  experi- 
encing, and  thinking  about  the  images  of  poor  people  wading  in  the  waters 
of  Katrina  after  the  breaking  of  the  levee.  Many  of  those  visions  were  African 
Americans,  and  for  me  it  was  an  overw  helming  sense  of  pain — personal  pain. 
I could  not  have  given  a sermon  if  someone  had  written  it  down  on  paper  and 
asked  me  to  read  it. 

The  members  of  the  congregation  began  speaking  out  about  the  pain  and 
suffering  they  witnessed,  and  in  the  process  they  became  agitated  about  the 
destruction  and  death.  After  much  discussion — and  let  me  say,  not  everybody 
was  ready  that  morning  for  a discussion  about  Katrina — many  really  wanted 
a sermon.  Some  perhaps  wanted  one  that  blamed  God  for  the  destruction, 
others  perhaps  one  that  spoke  to  the  retribution  of  God  for  the  manner  in 
which  God’s  creation  had  gone  about  destroying  one  another  and  the  earth. 
Maybe  that  morning  someone  just  wanted  a sermon  of  compassion  and 
caring.  Some  people  were  not  ready  to  speak,  but  were  ready  to  listen. 

After  a number  of  heartfelt  remarks,  I asked  the  congregation  for  a 
moment  of  silent  prayer  and  then  I prayed  out  loud,  asking  that  we  might 
discover  some  way  of  responding  to  the  disaster.  I asked  them  to  meet  after 
church  and  begin  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  a new  ministry  for  the  church. 
We  met,  and  among  other  things  we  decided  to  make  a trip  to  Houston, 
Texas,  on  that  Wednesday  to  volunteer  and  work  with  the  evacuees  for  about 
three  days.  Initially  four  of  us  decided  to  go.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
church  had  been  camping  and  had  not  heard  about  the  disaster  until  she  and 
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her  husband  returned.  Listening  to  the  coverage,  she  was  overwhelmed  and 
contacted  me  to  ask  what  the  church  was  doing  about  it.  When  I told  her  that 
some  of  us  would  be  going  to  Houston,  she  asked  to  be  included. 

Upon  her  arrival  at  the  airport,  she  began  telling  us  about  her  dream.  Since 
she  had  heard  about  the  disaster,  she  was  having  “visions.”  She  heard 
someone  saying,  “The  living  will  bury  the  dead.”  She  could  not  quite  get  the 
meaning  of  these  words.  “The  living  will  bury  the  dead.”  She  called  her  sister 
and  asked,  Do  you  think  this  means  that  instead  of  going  to  Houston  I should 
go  to  New  Orleans,  where  the  dead  will  be?  That  didn’t  seem  to  make  sense 
to  her.  So  she  began  trying  to  engage  in  a little  distraction  by  playing 
“Amazing  Grace”  on  her  dulcimer  and  then  on  her  piano.  She  told  me  it  just 
kept  coming  to  her  that  maybe  she  should  practice  “Amazing  Grace.”  “I  don’t 
know,”  she  said.  “It’s  just  been  a haunting  dream  or  vision.” 

When  we  arrived  in  Houston,  we  experienced  something  that  was  so 
overwhelming  that  the  only  thing  you  could  think  about  was  prayer.  Thou- 
sands of  cots  covered  the  huge  convention  floor.  Service  aisles  contained 
computer  banks  for  missing  persons,  Red  Cross  for  information,  data  banks 
for  putting  in  names  and  addresses  of  people  as  they  registered  for  whatever 
benefits  existed.  In  the  back  was  a triage  unit,  on  the  second  floor  housing 
information,  and  on  the  third  floor  a cafeteria. 

As  I began  inputting  information  about  the  evacuees,  a young  man  about 
twenty-four  years  old  came  to  my  terminal.  I asked  for  his  driver’s  license, 
and  he  pulled  out  a torn  birth  certificate  and  said  that  was  all  he  had.  I asked 
if  he  had  located  any  relatives  and  he  said  that  he  was  with  his  cousin  but  did 
not  know  where  his  mother  or  sisters  were.  He  had  been  walking  for  three 
days  through  the  waters  from  one  county  to  another.  He  began  to  shake  and 
so  I took  him  to  the  triage  unit.  As  we  waited,  his  shaking  continued  and  I 
asked  if  he  was  cold.  He  said  he  was  not  cold.  I told  the  doctors  we  had  to  see 
someone  right  away  and  so  we  were  taken  to  the  makeshift  clinic  room.  As 
they  examined  him,  his  shaking  continued  and  then  he  began  to  cry. 

“There  were  so  many  bodies,  babies  crying  and  mothers  dead  next  to 
crying  babies,”  he  said. 

“My  cousin,  he  was  only  nineteen,  I tried  to  save  him,  but  I couldn’t.  Do 
you  think  my  mother  will  forgive  me?” 

“Yes,”  I said,  “I  know  she  will.” 

“Do  you  think  God  will  forgive  me?” 

“Yes,”  I said,  “I  know  God  will  forgive  you.” 

“Look  I have  these  cards.”  He  pulled  out  four  driver’s  licenses  and  iden- 
tification cards  from  his  pants  pocket. 
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“They  told  me  to  take  these,  so  that  people  would  know  who  they  were 
when  they  died.  I don’t  know  what  to  do  with  them.” 

The  social  worker  from  my  church  took  them  up  to  the  administration 
office. 

“WTo  will  bury  all  of  those  dead  people?”  he  cried. 

“They  " ill  be  buried,  I am  sure.”  (The  living  will  bury  the  dead , I thought.) 

“Will  they  go  to  heaven?”  he  asked. 

“I  am  sure  they  will,”  I said. 

“My  grandmother,  I don’t  know  where  she  is.  She  was  in  that  nursing 
home  that  was  on  television.  You  think  she’s  dead?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“She  used  to  sing  that  song  to  me  when  we  went  to  church,”  he  said, 
looking  up  in  the  air. 

“\ATiat  song?”  I asked. 

“Amazing  Grace,”  he  said. 

“Amazing  Grace,  how  sweet  the  sound  that  saved  a wretch  like  me.  I once 
was  lost  and  now  am  found,  was  blind  but  now  I see.” 

“Yes,  but  she  used  to  hum  it.” 

“Hm,  hmm,  hm,  hin,  hmmm.” 

It  is  the  Holy  Spirit  that  brings  together  the  theology  and  the  ministry  to 
show  the  presence  of  a living  God  in  our  midst. 
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HE  TITLE  OF  this  lecture  may  sound  prosaic,  but  there  are  several 


reasons  why  the  subject  is  appropriate  at  this  time.  First,  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  exists  primarily  to  train  pastors,  and  many  if  not  most 
of  you  will  spend  much  of  your  lives  serving  or  being  associated  with  local 
congregations.  Second,  Frederick  Neumann  was  an  ordained  minister  in  the 
United  Church  of  Christ,  a denomination  with  Congregational  roots  and 
therefore  one  that  gives  priority  to  the  local  congregation.  Third,  and  more 
personally,  for  twelve  years  prior  to  becoming  an  academic  theologian,  I was 
a pastor  in  local  congregations.  Throughout  the  thirty-one  years  that  I spent 
as  a university  professor,  I was  also  an  associate  pastor  of  a congregation 
because  I believe  that  the  local  congregation  is  called  to  be  at  the  cutting  edge 
of  mission.  Finally,  I believe  it  is  time  to  reflect  again  on  Karl  Barth’s 
insistence,  in  his  address  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches  (WCC)  founding 
Assembly  in  Amsterdam  in  1948,  that  in  speaking  of  the  church  we  must 
consistently  have  in  mind  the  “living  congregation  of  the  living  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.”1  If  this  is  so,  then  the  Reformation  dictum  that  the  church  is  only  the 
church  in  the  process  of  being  reformed  ( ecclesia  semper  reform  an  da)  applies  as 
much  if  not  more  to  the  congregation  as  it  does  to  the  church  as  a whole.  The 
renewal  of  the  church  depends,  in  fact,  on  the  renewal  of  congregations. 

The  second  part  of  my  lecture  title  refers  to  “a  time  of  global  change.” 
There  has  never  been  a time  uncharacterized  by  global  change,  for  that  is  the 
nature  of  the  universe  in  which  we  live.  Yet  our  current  use  of  the  term 
“globalization”  reminds  us  that  the  changes  taking  place  across  the  world  are 
now  affecting  us  in  ways,  and  at  a pace,  that  was  not  true  before.  In  the 
Roman  Empire  a crucifixion  in  Palestine  could  affect  life  in  Gaul  or  Celtic 

1 Karl  Barth,  “The  Church:  The  Living  Congregation  of  the  Living  Lord  Jesus  Christ,” 
in  God  Here  and  Now  (New  York:  Harper  & Row,  2003),  61. 
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Hibernia  within  a century;  today,  in  the  United  States  Empire,  a suicide 
bombing  in  Indonesia  sends  immediate  shockwaves  around  the  world.  There 
is  no  place  to  hide  from  the  faces  of  the  victims  of  an  Asian  tsunami,  a 
hurricane  named  Katrina,  an  earthquake  in  Pakistan,  the  victims  of  HIV  and 
AIDS  in  Africa,  the  refugees  from  countless  regions,  or  the  presence  of  the 
poor,  unemployed,  and  homeless  on  our  own  doorstep.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
place  to  hide  at  all.  Globalization  draws  us  together,  no  matter  where  we  live, 
into  a network  of  relationships  that  may  well  enrich  but  certainly  disturbs  our 
lives.  So  whether  your  congregation  is  in  Middletown,  United  States,  or  in 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  the  challenges  we  now  face  in  fulfilling  our  calling 
are  increasingly  the  same. 

The  challenges  confronting  us — and  especially  those  that  threaten  our 
security  and  destabilize  our  souls — seem  too  great  a burden  for  any  of  us,  or 
any  congregation,  to  have  to  bear.  So  the  desire  to  shut  our  eyes  and  plan  an 
escape  route  is  understandable.  Indeed,  the  congregation  may  well  provide 
that  haven  and  may  thrive  as  a result.  Pastors  who  wish  to  see  their  congre- 
gations grow,  therefore,  should  make  the  churches  places  where  people  find 
solace  and  comfort,  removed  from  the  incessant  bombardment  of  a world 
that  seems  increasingly  chaotic.  I do  not  say  this  cynically,  for  after  all,  is  the 
church  not  the  community'  to  which  people  turn  for  spiritual  renewal,  to  pick 
up  the  pieces  of  their  lives,  and  to  learn  to  cope  with  their  own  troubles  and 
the  changes  that  continually  afflict  all  of  us?  Are  the  church  and  its  local 
outposts  not  the  custodians  of  certainty  and  morality  that  can  hold  our  lives 
together  in  such  a time?  Yes,  of  course,  this  is  so.  Yet  there  remains  the 
nagging  conviction  that  the  church  and  therefore  the  congregation  are  meant 
to  engage  in  God’s  mission  to  bring  wholeness  to  broken  people  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions,  and  reconciliation,  justice,  and  peace  to  an  alienated,  war- 
weary’  world,  and  to  embody  an  inclusive  new  humanity.  This  may  not  be  a 
recipe  for  church  growth  as  normally  assessed  by  the  statistician,  but  it  is  the 
reason  for  the  existence  of  the  church,  distinguishing  it  from  societies  of 
mutual  self-interest.  Appealing  and  as  necessary  as  it  may  be  at  times  to 
escape  into  the  comfort  zone  of  our  congregational  enclave,  to  be  the  church 
we  have  to  discern  the  times,  live  fully  and  responsibly  in  the  world,  and 
respond  faithfully  to  what  the  Spirit  is  saying  to  us  today. 

In  the  opening  chapters  of  the  book  of  Revelation,  God’s  messenger 
addresses  seven  congregations  scattered  around  Asia  Minor  at  a time  of 
apocalyptic  change.  Each  congregation  is  different,  and  their  strengths  and 
weaknesses  vary.  So  each  is  addressed  in  a way  that  is  appropriate  to  its 
situation.  Yet  they  all  exist  within  a global,  cosmic  scenario  in  which  God’s 
purposes  are  being  worked  out  in  the  struggle  between  good  and  evil, 
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between  the  reign  of  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  and  the  principalities  and 
powers  of  this  world.  Each  congregation,  so  we  are  told,  needs  to  be  renewed 
by  the  Spirit  according  to  its  particular  needs  in  order  to  be  faithful  to  God’s 
mission,  each  needs  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times  within  which  it  is  called 
to  minister  and  mission,  and  each  needs  to  be  reminded  of  God’s  faithfulness 
and  of  the  hope  that  it  has  in  Christ.  This  admonition  to  each  of  these  seven, 
a symbol  of  totality,  is  an  admonition  to  all  congregations,  “Listen  to  what 
the  Spirit  is  saying  to  the  churches.” 

At  first  glance  it  may  seem  odd  that  the  book  of  Revelation  begins  in  the 
way  it  does,  with  John  the  Seer  writing  to  seven  congregations,  some  well- 
known,  others  obscure,  and  then,  abruptly  and  in  an  almost  disconnected 
way,  telling  them  of  his  vision  of  the  “end  of  the  age.”  But  the  whole  purpose 
of  the  apocalyptic  tract  is  to  help  these  seven  congregations  recognize  their 
significance  within  God’s  economy,  to  affirm  and  encourage  them  in  their 
task  as  witnesses  to  the  Gospel  at  a kairotic  time  of  judgment  and  hope  that 
demands  perseverance,  prayer,  and  righteous  action.  In  doing  so,  the  Spirit 
affirms  the  importance  of  the  local  congregation  in  God’s  purpose  both  then 
and  now  and  the  need  for  re-formation  in  order  to  participate  faithfully  in 
God’s  mission  in  a time  of  disturbing  change  in  an  empire  threatened  by  wars 
and  rumors  of  war,  an  empire  threatened  no  less  by  the  followers  of  the 
crucified  Galilean  who  were  now  questioning  the  values  of  the  regime  and 
generally  turning  things  upside  down. 

Affirmation 

The  New  Testament,  especially  the  Pauline  letters,  speaks  of  the  church  in 
two  senses:  the  universal,  or  ecumenical  church;  and  the  local  church,  or 
congregation.  Both  forms  are  one  and  the  same  “body  of  Christ,”  for  Christ 
is  present  wherever  women  and  men  gather  in  his  name,  listening  to  his 
Word  and  breaking  bread  together.  The  church  is  not  a Platonic  idea, 
existing  somewhere  in  the  heavens,  but  a community  of  people  existing 
concretely  across  the  globe  in  each  place.  The  universal  church  is  not 
something  different  from  the  local  church  but  subsists  in  it  just  as  the  local 
church  subsists  in  the  universal.  The  universal  church  embraces  all  who  are 
members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  both  past  and  present  throughout  the  whole 
oikumene\  the  local  church  is  the  embodiment  of  Christ  in  a particular  place 
and  at  a particular  time  comprising  sisters  and  brothers,  whether  in  Antioch, 
Corinth,  Colossae,  Phillipi,  Thessaloniki,  or  Rome.  It  is  a community  of  real 
people  whose  names  can  be  listed,  whose  leaders  are  known,  and  whose 
location  can  be  plotted  on  the  map.  It  is  the  ecclesia,  the  “two  or  three” 
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gathered  or  congregating  in  Christ’s  name.  As  such,  the  local  church  or 
congregation  is  the  primary  context  within  which  Christian  faith  and  witness 
are  formed,  celebrated,  and  shared. 

Although  I have  just  used  the  terms  “local  church”  and  “congregation” 
interchangeably,  I have  specifically  chosen  to  speak  of  the  “local  congrega- 
tion” rather  than  the  “local  church.”  The  two  terms  are  often  used  synony- 
mously, and  for  good  reason,  yet  historically  the  local  church  need  not  refer 
to  the  local  congregation  as  such.  Sometimes,  even  within  the  New  Testa- 
ment, it  refers  to  a group  of  congregations  in  a particular  place.  So,  in  the 
days  before  dioceses  became  vast  areas  of  many  parishes  modeled  on  the 
governmental  structures  of  the  Roman  Empire,  a diocese  that  linked  together 
the  churches  in  Galatia,  for  example,  was  a local  church  made  up  of  several 
congregations.  That  is  how  those  of  us  in  the  Reformed  tradition  understand 
a presbytery,  classis,  or  regional  council.  These  structures  of  the  local  church 
are  in  a symbiotic  relationship  with  the  local  congregation,  coordinating  and 
nurturing,  encouraging  and  chastening  them.  But  they  are  dependent  on  the 
congregations  for  their  vitality  and  mission.  For  it  is  in  the  congregation  that 
gathers  for  worship  that  believers  are  nurtured,  formed,  and  sent  forth  to  live 
and  witness  in  the  world.  Of  course,  a local  congregation  also  could  and  often 
does  take  the  form  of  an  intentional  community,  such  as  a monastic  congre- 
gation, or  the  Volmoed  Community  to  which  I and  my  wife  belong  and 
where  we  now  live  and  work. 

There  are  two  opposite  dangers  we  must  avoid  in  affirming  the  local 
congregation.  The  first  is  the  danger  of  Congregationalism — a danger  that 
confronts  not  only  those  people  who  call  themselves  Congregationalists  but 
all  denominations.  The  danger  is  to  think  of  the  congregation  as  an  inde- 
pendent, isolated,  and  insulated  community  that  exists  in  and  of  itself  irre- 
spective of  either  the  wider  world  or  the  wider  church.  The  local  congrega- 
tion denies  its  character  as  the  “body  of  Christ”  if  it  insists  on  being 
independent.  No  matter  how  its  relationship  with  other  congregations  may 
be  structured,  as  the  “body  of  Christ”  in  each  place  it  is  intrinsically  con- 
nected to  other  congregations.  To  affirm  the  local  congregation  thus  means 
affirming  all  congregations  as  bound  together  in  a mutually  dependent 
relationship,  a common  calling  and  destiny.  To  break  that  relationship  out  of 
self-interest  is  schismatic. 

If  “Congregationalism”  is  the  first  danger,  the  second  is  that  of  not  taking 
the  local  congregation  seriously  enough  as  the  embodiment  of  the  church  of 
Christ  in  each  place.  I know  of  theologians  who  say  much  about  the  church 
but  participate  little  in  the  life  of  a particular  congregation.  Yet  that  is  where 
the  church  is  embodied;  that  is  where  it  becomes  a reality.  This  requires 
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commitment  to  a community  of  people  over  the  long  haul,  with  all  that  that 
demands  in  terms  of  time  and  energy.  It  is  one  thing  to  believe  in  the 
universal  church  as  an  article  of  faith  but  quite  another  to  believe  in  this 
group  of  people  as  the  embodiment  of  Christ;  it  is  one  thing  to  love  the 
church  universal  but  quite  another  to  love  a particular  group  of  people,  with 
all  their  faults  and  failures,  and  to  share  with  them  in  the  daily  struggles  and 
common  joys  of  life  and  in  the  endeavor  to  be  engaged  in  faithful  witness  in 
the  surrounding  context. 

Like  the  universal  church,  the  local  congregation  knows  the  ambiguities  of 
historical  existence.  Described  in  lofty  terms  as  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  it  is  no  stranger  to  conflict,  tension,  unruly  behavior,  and  schism. 
Described  in  I Peter  as  “a  chosen  race,  a royal  priesthood,  a holy  nation,  and 
God’s  own  people,”  it  is  nonetheless,  as  the  same  letter  tells  us,  full  of 
“malice,  guile,  insincerity,  envy  and  slander.”  We  can  surely  take  comfort 
from  the  fact  that  the  church  depicted  in  the  New  Testament,  not  least  in  the 
letters  to  the  seven  churches  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  is  not  unlike  the 
church  we  experience  in  our  local  congregations:  always  in  need  of  re- 
forming and  renewal  yet  called  to  be  at  the  forefront  of  God’s  mission  in  a 
world  in  dire  need  of  healing,  salvation,  and  hope.  Thus,  John  the  Seer, 
caught  up  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  affirms  all  congregations,  address- 
ing their  particular  needs  and  calling  on  them  to  discern  God’s  purposes  in 
the  unfolding  drama  of  world  history. 

Discernment 

We  cannot  tell  how  future  historians  or  theologians  will  date  the  beginning 
of  this  new  millennium,  but  as  things  stand,  September  1 1,  2001,  has  become, 
for  many  people  across  the  globe,  the  kairos  moment  that  has  shaped  their 
lives  and  destinies.  This  was  not  just  a North  American  event.  After  all,  a 
large  number  of  the  victims  of  9/1 1 were  not  Americans  but  citizens  of  other 
countries.  It  was  an  event  that  attracted  universal  attention  because  it  was  of 
global  significance  in  both  its  execution  and  its  consequences.  Yet  what 
happened  on  that  day  was  symptomatic  of  a world  in  ferment.  Whether  we 
date  the  beginnings  of  this  ferment  back  to  the  First  World  War,  which 
redrew  the  boundaries  of  the  Middle  East,  or  to  the  collapse  of  Soviet 
Communism  in  Eastern  Europe,  which  dramatically  changed  the  balance  of 
world  power,  is  immaterial.  What  we  do  know  with  certainty  is  that  the 
promise  of  a “new  world  order”  that  was  celebrated  with  such  rejoicing  less 
than  twenty  years  ago,  for  all  its  promise  and  undoubted  benefits,  has  also  led 
to  an  outburst  of  violence,  ethnic  cleansing,  terror,  war,  and  deep  frustration. 
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No  matter  where  we  live,  we  all  face  similar  threats  to  our  existence;  certainly 
in  the  United  States  empire — despite  its  potential  for  fostering  development 
and  world  peace,  and  the  immense  resources  being  deployed  in  pursuing 
security — no  one  feels  immune  or  free  from  fear.  People  can  be  forgiven  for 
believing  that  we  are  living  in  the  “last  days.” 

I'his  sense  of  impending  doom  is  undoubtedly  intensified  by  what  seems  to 
be  an  endless  sequence  of  natural  disasters  that  have  struck  different  parts  of 
the  globe  during  these  past  few  years.  Like  the  Lisbon  earthquake  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century7,  which  undermined  the  confidence  of  enlightened 
European  society,  so  the  earthquakes,  floods,  droughts,  and  ravaging  fires 
that  have  destroyed  and  devoured  so  many  lives  and  so  much  land  have  not 
only  added  to  the  misery  of  a world  weary  of  war  but  confirmed  the 
conviction  that  the  end  is  nigh. 

Within  this  global  scenario  we  can  better  appreciate  the  growing  antipa- 
thy, anger,  fear,  and  anxiety  on  the  part  of  peoples  and  cultures  alienated 
from  each  other.  This  is  especially  true  of  those  trapped  by  poverty  in  the 
developing  world.  Despite  expressions  of  goodwill  and  increasing  promises  of 
aid,  there  is  a growing  resentment  of  the  lack  of  will  among  developed 
nations  to  agree  to  and  implement  policies  that  will  address  world  poverty 
and  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  bring  about  fair  trade 
practices,  protect  the  environment,  and  equitably  share  resources.  The  litany 
of  issues  and  concerns  is  large  and  lengthy.  'The  predictions  of  the  prophets 
of  doom,  whether  they  are  dispensationalist  preachers  or  environmentalists 
warning  of  global  warming  and  the  inevitable  destruction  of  the  earth,  seem 
to  be  coming  true.  Even  those  who  have  confidence  in  the  future  and  hold 
fast  to  the  vision  of  a new  world  order  cannot  escape  the  fear  that  the  bubble 
of  optimism  is  bursting. 

The  question  that  faces  those  of  us  who  seek  to  live  by  faith  in  the  God  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  who  seek  to  provide  pastoral  leadership,  is,  how  are  we  to 
understand  and  respond  to  these  global  changes?  Or,  to  put  it  differently, 
how  are  we  to  discern  God’s  purpose,  and  therefore  God’s  mission,  at  this 
time  in  world  history?  This  is  surely  what  John  was  seeking  to  do  when  he 
told  the  seven  congregations  to  listen  carefully  to  what  the  “Spirit  is  saying 
to  the  churches.”  But  how  do  we  discern  the  Spirit’s  message?  The  ambigu- 
ities of  history  are  surely  too  great  to  permit  simplistic  analysis  and  response, 
yet  many  people,  not  least  many  church  people,  cry  out  for  such  certainty. 
And  the  greater  the  certainty,  no  matter  how  bizarre  the  prognosis,  the  more 
attractive  it  seems  to  be.  In  times  in  which  things  are  out  of  joint  and  the 
center  does  not  seem  to  be  holding,  liberal  subtlety  and  sophistication  are  no 
match  for  fundamentalist  conviction.  No  wonder  Christians  and  congrega- 
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tions  are  increasingly  polarized  over  how  to  discern  the  times  and  determine 
what  to  do.  And  much  of  this  has  to  do  with  how  we  read — or  do  not  bother 
to  read — such  texts  as  the  book  of  Revelation.  Does  its  message  feed  our 
fears,  or  does  it  keep  transforming  hope  alive?  Does  it  provide  a timetable  for 
the  end  times,  or  does  it  encourage  us  to  struggle  for  a better  world?  Is  it  a 
prediction  of  inevitable  disaster  coming  on  the  world,  or  is  it  a warning  that 
such  disaster  will  come  if  we  do  not  do  justice,  counter  the  principalities  and 
powers  of  this  world  that  subvert  God’s  purposes,  and  live  in  hope? 

Many  of  us  are  disturbed  by  the  large  and  increasingly  worldwide  coalition 
of  Christian  groups  and  churches  that  relish  the  ferment  of  our  times  because 
for  them  it  indicates  that  we  are  living  at  the  end  of  the  ages,  that  the 
apocalyptic  battle  of  Armageddon  is  about  to  be  waged,  heralding  the  rapture 
of  believers  and  the  return  of  Christ  to  rule  the  world.  This  scenario  is 
premised  on  a “dispensationalist”  reading  of  Scripture  using  selected  texts 
from  Daniel,  Revelation,  and  Mark  13  to  impose  an  interpretative  grid  on  the 
Bible.  This  is  the  “grand  narrative”  by  which  many  make  sense  of  a world  in 
crisis  and  turmoil.  It  is  also  one  that  I was  introduced  to  as  a young  Christian 
convert,  although  its  attraction  did  not  last  long. 

As  we  well  know,  such  dispensationalist  readings  of  scripture  are  not  new. 
They  were  prevalent  in  the  early  church;  they  resurfaced  during  the  medieval 
era  and  decisively  shaped  much  of  modern-day  Fundamentalism,  eliciting 
two  very  different  kinds  of  response.  On  the  one  hand,  such  dispensationalist 
interpretations  of  what  is  happening  have  led  to  a withdrawal  from  the  world 
in  anticipation  of  the  “end  times,”  when  God  will  establish  his  reign  on  earth; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  has  led  to  “righteous  crusades”  against  the  “unrighteous 
other”  in  a triumphalist  attempt  to  usher  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Both 
responses  to  global  change  are  present  today.  But  the  one  that  gives  us 
greatest  concern  is  that  which  legitimizes  political  and  social  policies  of 
imperial  crusades  as  necessary  preparation  for  the  Second  Coming.  To 
hasten  the  “end  of  the  world,”  so  some  proclaim,  through  military  action 
seems  commendable,  something  to  be  advocated  and  supported,  for  it  will 
serve  the  purposes  of  world  evangelism  and  bringing  in  God’s  righteous  reign 
on  earth.  The  religious,  political,  and  economic  alliances  that  are  made 
promote  global  policies  that  harm  the  poor  and  ravage  the  earth. 

As  I have  intimated  previously,  liberal  or  progressive  responses  to  a world 
in  crisis  seldom  carry  the  day  among  many  believers  because  they  are  unable 
to  counter  fear  with  certainty,  recognizing  the  dangers  of  simplistic  solutions 
to  complex  issues.  But  they  also  tend  to  ignore  the  eschatological  and 
apocalyptic  perspectives  of  the  New  Testament  that  call  us  to  a more  decisive 
discipleship  and  prophetic  witness  in  response  to  the  kairos  moment  that 
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confronts  us.  You  do  not  have  to  be  a fundamentalist  or  dispensationalist  to 
take  seriously  the  realities  that  face  us,  to  read  them  in  the  light  of  the  biblical 
witness,  and  to  respond  with  clarity,  conviction,  and  certainty — or,  to  discern 
what  the  Spirit  is  saying  to  congregations  today  seeking  to  discern  the  times 
in  order  to  serve  God’s  mission. 

The  purpose  of  biblical  apocalypse  was  not  to  foster  irrational  behavior  by 
feeding  fear,  a fear  that  evokes  responses  that  in  fact  result  in  self-fulfilling 
prophecy,  but  to  awaken  the  fear  that  enables  us  to  recognize  the  real  dangers 
facing  us.  We  do  not  need  to  fear  the  “other,”  we  need  to  fear  the  extinction 
of  all  life  that  threatens  our  globe  in  ways  never  before  thought  possible.  The 
Bible  speaks  of  a “fear  of  God  that  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,”  that  is,  a fear 
that  recognizes  the  fact  that  when  we  try  to  act  as  God,  when  we  disregard 
God’s  justice,  when  we  do  not  care  for  God’s  creation,  when  we  do  not  share 
God’s  concern  and  compassion  for  the  poor,  then  we  are  simply  being 
foolish.  How  do  we  overcome  false  fear  and  awaken  true  fear  so  that  our 
congregations  can  respond  in  ways  that  prevent  disaster  rather  than  hasten  its 
inevitability?  Or,  to  put  it  differently,  how  do  we  enable  people  to  live  not  on 
the  basis  of  false  security  or  facile  optimism  but  on  the  basis  of  biblical  hope, 
the  hope  that  both  faces  reality  and  empowers  people  to  struggle  for  true 
justice  and  peace? 

The  truth  is,  Christians  are  engaged  in  a struggle,  but  it  is  not  a struggle 
between  religions  and  civilizations,  a struggle  between  Christians  and  others, 
but  against  what  the  letter  to  the  Ephesians  calls  “principalities  and  powers” 
(6:12)  that  create  and  sustain  systems  of  domination  in  which  human  beings 
are  kept  in  bondage.  There  is  a global  battle  to  be  waged  against  injustice  and 
oppression,  a struggle  for  truth  against  falsehood,  a struggle  to  overcome 
hatred  in  the  name  of  the  God  who  loves  the  world  and  seeks  its  redemption. 
There  is  a war  to  be  waged  against  drug  trafficking,  corruption,  and  crime, 
against  the  abuse  of  women  and  children,  and  against  poverty  and  hunger. 
This  demands  Christian  involvement  and  therefore  demands  congregational 
involvement  in  the  social  and  political  struggles  for  justice  and  peace,  in  the 
struggles  for  human  and  environmental  well-being  and  wholeness,  and  in  the 
development  of  a spirituality  that  enables  us  to  discern  the  “will  of  God”  and 
remain  hopeful  amid  both  current  and  future  crises.  It  demands  a broad 
ecumenical  coalition  of  Christians  and  congregations  who  discern  things 
differently  than  do  the  prevailing  cultures  of  religious  and  political  domina- 
tion. 

The  critical  theological  difference  between  those  who  read  history  to 
discern  the  “will  of  God”  on  the  basis  of  a dispensationalist  hermeneutic  and 
the  position  1 advocate  is  Christological.  The  Christian  reading  of  history 
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should  always  begin  by  seeking  to  discern  what  Paul  calls  “the  mind  of 
Christ.”  It  is  always  a dangerous  enterprise  to  try  and  discern  the  “will  of 
God”  from  the  events  of  history,  especially  when  this  is  tied  into  nationalist, 
colonial,  imperial  agendas,  not  least  when  we  do  this  in  conjunction  with 
biblical  texts.  Believing  that  we  are  doing  God’s  will  unrelated  to  the  “mind 
of  Christ”  is  the  first  step  toward  tyranny  in  the  name  of  God.  Seeking  to 
discern  the  “mind  of  Christ”  is  the  first  step  toward  obedient  response  to 
God’s  will  and  purpose  and  therefore  toward  living  and  acting  in  hope  for 
this  world. 

Are  the  congregations  we  know,  or  the  congregation  of  which  we  are  a 
part,  adequate  for  this  task?  Are  they  uncertain  and  lacking  conviction, 
religious  clubs  of  homogenous,  like-minded  people  whose  main  objective  is 
to  maintain  purity,  entrench  privilege,  and  pursue  patriotism  irrespective  of 
the  cost  to  others  and  the  undermining  of  the  integrity  of  the  gospel?  Are 
they  captive  to  fear  and  crusading  ideologies  that  portray  the  “other”  as 
enemy?  Or  are  they  becoming  informed  windows  on  the  world,  shaped  by  the 
biblical  witness  to  discern  the  “mind  of  Christ”  and  therefore  to  develop 
responses  informed  by  the  gospel?  Re-forming  congregations  in  this  time  of 
global  change  is  all  about  the  latter.  It  is  taking  seriously  Paul’s  admonition 
to  the  Christians  in  Rome  not  to  conform  to  this  world  but  to  be  transformed 
by  the  renewing  of  our  minds  in  order  to  discern  the  will  of  God  (Rom.  12:2). 
Discerning  God’s  will  thus  requires  a metanoia,  a fundamental  change  of 
perspective,  an  ability  to  see  things  differently,  to  “know  the  mind  of  Christ.” 

Transformed 

Many  years  ago  I conducted  a research  project  on  the  charismatic  move- 
ment in  South  Africa.  One  of  my  chief  findings  was  that  the  effect  of  a 
charismatic  experience  was  determined  by  the  kind  of  congregation  to  which 
people  belonged.  If,  for  example,  the  congregation  was  generally  supportive 
of  apartheid,  the  charismatic  experience  tended  to  reinforce  attitudes  that 
opposed  Christian  involvement  in  the  struggle  against  apartheid.  However,  if 
the  congregation  was  more  engaged  in  that  struggle,  the  charismatic  expe- 
rience had  the  opposite  effect.  In  other  words,  the  sociopolitical  outcome  of 
religious  experience  appeared  to  be  determined  by  the  kind  of  congregation 
in  which  it  occurred  and  was  nurtured.  If  this  is  any  guide  for  our  inquiry,  it 
highlights  the  significant  role  of  the  local  congregation  in  connecting  spiri- 
tual formation  and  discernment  of  what  is  happening  around  us. 

When  Paul  speaks  about  metanoia  as  being  essential  to  congregational 
transformation,  he  goes  to  the  heart  of  Christian  spirituality.  Such  spirituality 
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is  an  ongoing  process  in  which  we  learn  to  discern  the  “mind  of  Christ”  and 
thus  become  mature,  responsible  human  beings  in  Christ.  Not  all  forms  of 
spirituality  have  this  outcome.  There  are  forms  of  spirituality  at  work  in 
congregations  that  reinforce  dependency,  domination  of  various  kinds,  and  a 
piety  that  is  escapist  and  egocentric.  Authentic  Christian  spirituality  should 
lead  Christians  and  congregations  to  a form  of  discipleship  that  is  mature  and 
responsible.  That  is  the  purpose  of  Christian  formation  within  the  life  of  the 
congregation  and  the  clue  to  the  re-formation,  or  transformation,  of  its  life. 

Christian  formation,  Bonhoeffer  reminds  us  in  Ethics , means  becoming 
conformed  to  the  incarnate,  crucified,  and  risen  Christ.2  Being  conformed  to 
the  incarnate  One  means  living  fully  in  the  world  as  mature  and  responsible 
human  beings  in  Christ.  Being  conformed  to  the  crucified  One  means 
learning  to  forgive  others,  acknowledging  our  need  for  and  accepting  God’s 
forgiveness  of  ourselves.  It  means  living  in  solidarity  with  those  who  suffer, 
thereby  learning  to  see  things  from  the  perspective  of  those  who  are  op- 
pressed, the  victims  of  violence,  the  vulnerable,  and  all  who,  for  whatever 
reason,  are  pushed  out  of  “acceptable  society”  to  the  boundaries.  Being 
conformed  to  the  risen  One  means  living  in  hope,  joy,  and  freedom.  In  other 
words,  Christian  formation  is  about  the  formation  of  people  who  embody  the 
mind  and  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ — people  with  a capacity  for  compassion, 
forgiveness,  and  love  and  a passion  for  justice  and  peace,  people  wrho  live  and 
work  in  hope  for  a better  world — not  people  who  are  fearful  of  those  who  are 
different.  But  such  formation  will  not  take  place  in  the  congregation  if  it  is 
not  continually  being  re-formed  according  to  the  “mind  of  Christ.”  Indeed, 
as  Bonhoeffer  writes,  such  formation  means  “in  the  first  place  Jesus  Christ 
taking  form  in  Christ’s  church.  ...  So  the  church  is  not  a religious  commu- 
nity of  those  who  revere  Christ,  but  Christ  who  has  taken  form  among 
human  beings.  . . . The  church  is  nothing  but  that  piece  of  humanity  where 
Christ  really  has  taken  form.”3 

In  other  words,  the  formation  of  mature  and  responsible  Christians  is 
dependent  on  the  formation  of  congregations,  which  enables  such  maturity 
and  responsibility,  fostering  the  ability  to  see  things  differently  from  the 
perspective  of  the  gospel.  How,  we  may  well  ask,  does  such  transforming 
formation  take  place?  The  answer  is  surely  that  which  the  Protestant  Re- 
formers saw  so  clearly,  namely,  through  the  word  and  Spirit,  thus  insisting 
that  the  true  church  exists  where  the  word  is  rightly  preached  and  the 


2 Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  Works , vol.  6,  Ethics  (Minneapolis:  Fortress, 
2005),  323. 

3 Bonhoeffer,  Ethics , 96-7. 
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sacraments  rightly  administered.  By  “rightly”  they  meant  according  to  the 
biblical  narrative,  hence,  the  insistence  on  biblical  preaching  and  the  reading 
of  the  narrative  of  institution  in  the  Lord’s  Supper.  But  the  issue  is  more  than 
simply  conformity  to  New  Testament  practice  as  ritual  faithfulness.  It  is 
much  more  a case  of  ensuring  that  the  gospel  story  is  rightly  proclaimed  and 
enacted  such  that  the  narrative  forms  the  congregation’s  life  and  witness. 
Christian  formation  means  being  formed  by  the  gospel  story  as  it  comes  alive 
in  the  life  and  liturgy  of  the  congregation.  Christian  formation  occurs  when 
our  personal  stories,  and  those  of  our  congregations,  become  aligned  with  the 
gospel  narrative. 

One  of  the  urgent  needs  of  the  mainline  churches  today  to  meet  the  global 
challenges  we  face  is  to  ensure  that  its  preaching  and  teaching  does,  in  fact, 
make  this  possible,  that  it  does,  in  fact,  ensure  that  the  gospel  narrative  does 
evoke  metanoia  and  thus  shape  the  life  and  actions  of  the  congregation  in 
ways  that  reflect  the  “mind  of  Christ.”  I am  fully  aware  that  this  raises  key 
issues  of  biblical  hermeneutics  and  that  it  is  precisely  at  this  point  that 
congregations  and  denominations  are  often  split  apart.  There  is  no  other 
alternative  if  congregations  are  to  be  re-formed  by  the  gospel.  That  is  why 
the  Reformers  distinguished  between  matters  that  are  essential  and  matters  of 
indifference  and  why  Luther  in  particular  discerned  the  hermeneutical  key  to 
the  scriptures  in  a “theology  of  the  cross”  rather  than  a “theology  of  glory.” 
The  “mind  of  Christ”  is  not  discerned  in  what  the  world  deems  wisdom  and 
power  but  in  the  self-emptying,  or  kenosis,  that  leads  to  the  cross  and  thus 
metanoia.  This,  I suggest,  is  the  hermeneutical  key  to  the  task  facing  us  today, 
a key  that  requires  a self-critical  listening  to  the  Spirit  who  speaks  through 
the  word. 

It  is,  I believe,  a fundamental  ecclesiological  insight  that  Christology 
determines  ecclesiology  or,  to  put  it  differently,  the  way  in  which  we  under- 
stand the  church  says  a great  deal  about  the  way  in  which  we  understand  who 
Jesus  Christ  is  for  us.  Far  too  much  church  life  is  predicated  on  a triumphalist 
Christology,  far  too  little  on  a kenotic  Christology,  and  yet  it  is  the  latter  that 
is  fundamental  to  the  gospel.  Time  and  again  Jesus  has  to  remind  his  disciples 
that  he  has  come  to  serve,  not  to  be  served,  and  time  and  again  Paul  has  to 
admonish  congregations  to  learn  from  the  example  of  him  who,  “though  he 
was  in  the  form  of  God  . . . emptied  himself.”  To  discern  the  mind  of  Christ 
is  impossible  except  from  the  perspective  of  the  cross.  The  “mind  of  Christ” 
has  to  become  the  mind  of  the  congregation.  This  is  not  primarily  a matter 
of  intellect  or  theory  but  primarily  one  of  embodiment  and  praxis.  That  is 
why  the  renewal  of  the  mind  should  result  in  the  offering  of  the  “body  as  a 
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living  sacrifice.”  If  the  congregation  is  the  body  of  Christ,  it  should  embody 
who  Christ  is. 


Embodiment 

The  church,  and  thus  the  congregation,  as  the  embodiment  of  Christ  in  the 
world  is  a mind-boggling  concept.  As  John  Robinson  reminded  us  nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  it  “is  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  materialism  and  crudity 
of  Paul’s  doctrine  of  the  church  as  literally  now  the  resurrection  body  of 
Christ.”4  Although  this  is  a particularly  rich  metaphor,  it  is  also  open  to 
abuse.  A wrong  inference  has  led  to  the  assumption  that  as  “the  body  of 
Christ,”  the  church  is  perfect,  infallible,  not  subject  to  error  or  liable  to 
making  mistakes.  As  this  is  patently  not  the  case,  there  has  been  a tendency 
to  think  of  the  true  church  as  invisible,  as  distinct  from  the  visible  church, 
with  all  its  faults  and  failures.  This  is  a form  of  the  Docetism  reflecting,  as  it 
does,  a docetic  Christology  in  which  the  humanity  of  Christ  and  the  church 
is  denied. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  church  is  made  up  of  people  of  flesh  and 
blood,  with  all  that  this  implies,  and  it  exists  in  a world  where  social  and 
political  forces  continually  challenge  and  undermine  its  professed  values. 
Moreover,  it  is  composed  of  a diverse  range  of  women  and  men,  drawn  from 
every  race  and  class,  with  different  needs  and  expectations,  and  at  different 
stages  in  their  life’s  journey.  As  a social  and  not  just  a spiritual  entity,  this  also 
means  that  it  cannot  avoid  being  an  institution  of  some  kind.  Just  as  a body 
requires  a skeleton  to  prevent  it  from  collapsing  in  a heap,  so  the  church 
requires  proper  management,  leadership,  funding,  and  the  seemingly  endless 
meetings  needed  to  ensure  its  maintenance.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  The  New 
Testament  fully  acknowledges  this  hut  also  speaks  of  the  church  in  ways  that 
point  beyond  its  human  foibles  to  its  divine  character.  There  are  many 
images  of  the  church  in  the  New  Testament  that  do  this.5 

In  speaking  of  the  church  and  thus  the  congregation  as  the  embodiment  of 
Christ,  or  Christ  taking  form  in  a community  of  men  and  women,  we  are  also 
saying  that  the  church  and  thus  the  congregation  is  intrinsically  linked  to 
humanity  as  a whole.  Again,  in  Bonhoeffer’s  words:  “What  takes  place  in  die 
church  happens  vicariously  and  representatively  as  a model  for  all  human 

4 John  A.  T.  Robinson,  The  Body:  A Study  in  Pauline  Theology  (Chicago:  Henry  Regenery 
Company,  1952),  51. 

5 See  Paul  S.  Minear,  Images  of  the  Church  in  the  New  Testament  (Philadelphia:  West- 
minster, i960). 
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beings.”6  As  such,  the  congregation  becomes  a laboratory  in  which  God’s 
reconciliation  of  the  world  is  experienced  and  demonstrated,  a laboratory  in 
which  power  relations  are  negotiated  from  the  perspective  of  the  cross,  a 
laboratory  in  which  people  come  to  maturity  of  faith  that  is  able  to  discern 
the  “mind  of  Christ”  and  so  live  responsibly  in  the  world. 

From  this  perspective,  the  congregation  is  far  more  than  a conglomerate  of 
like-minded  individuals  voluntarily  joined  together  for  some  common  pur- 
pose, like  some  club  or  society.  It  is  representative  of  humanity  as  a whole, 
the  embodiment  of  a new  humanity.  As  Christ  is  the  icon  of  true  humanity, 
so  the  church  as  the  “body  of  Christ”  is  called  to  be  the  icon  of  the  “new 
humanity,”  a community  in  which  human  relationships  are  healed  and  people 
are  made  whole.  As  the  risen  Christ  is  the  “first  fruits”  of  the  new  age  of 
God’s  reign,  the  church  is  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit  in  bringing  God’s  new 
humanity  into  being.  As  such,  the  church  is  charismatic  in  that  its  life  is 
dependent  on  the  Spirit,  on  the  gifts  that  the  Spirit  gives  to  the  community 
for  the  building  of  the  body,  and  on  the  power  of  the  Spirit  in  fulfilling  its 
mission  in  the  world. 

The  realization  of  the  new  humanity  as  understood  in  the  New  Testament 
is  always  something  in  the  future;  it  is  a vision  of  what  God  intends  and  in 
that  sense  is  utopian,  beyond  present  achievement.  Yet  the  church  is  called  to 
be  a sign  of  that  future  in  the  present  and  therefore  to  embody  the  new 
humanity  as  an  increasingly  inclusive  community.  Drawing  on  a statement 
from  Vatican  II,  Duncan  Forrester  speaks  of  the  church  as  called  to  be  “an 
exemplification  of  a kind  of  egalitarian  community  which  is  intended  to 
encompass  all  humankind,  and  of  which  the  church  is  also  an  instrument, 
helping  to  bring  such  inclusive  community  into  existence  as  well  as  providing 
a preliminary  manifestation  of  it.”  This  implies,  as  Forrester  goes  on  to  say, 
overcoming  old  hostilities  as  well  as  new  ones  in  establishing  communities  of 
reconciliation  “in  which  human  beings  may  flourish  together  in  love  and 
peace.”7  Understood  in  this  way,  far  from  making  unwarranted  claims  that 
lead  to  triumphalist  conclusions,  the  claim  that  the  church  embodies  the  new 
humanity  is  a challenge  to  the  church  to  move  beyond  sectarian  narrowness 
and  become  a sign  of  what  God  wills  for  the  whole  of  humankind.  In  doing 
so,  it  challenges  the  dehumanizing  processes  currently  at  work  in  globaliza- 
tion and  becomes  an  anticipatory  sign  of  a true  globalism  of  justice  and  peace, 
a globalism  in  which  people  who  are  different  from  each  other  find  them- 
selves at  home  together,  a celebration  of  God’s  jubilee. 

6 Bonhoeffer,  Ethics , 96. 

7 Duncan  B.  Forrester,  On  Human  Worth  (London:  SCM,  2001),  195. 
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There  are  at  least  two  dimensions  to  the  congregation’s  calling  to  embody 
Christ  and  represent  God’s  new  humanity.  The  first  dimension  is  its  critical 
or  prophetic  role  whereby  it  challenges  all  forces  and  processes  that  are 
dehumanizing  and  depersonalizing  and  especially  those  that  are  blatantly 
perpetrated  against  humanity.  In  doing  so,  the  congregation  has  to  be  critical 
of  its  life  and  of  the  causes  it  supports.  The  second  dimension  comprises  its 
pastoral,  evangelistic,  and  nurturing  roles.  Over  against  other  social  institu- 
tions that  dehumanize  and  depersonalize,  the  church  should  be  an  institution 
in  which  people  are  enabled  to  be  truly  human,  truly  themselves,  in  Christ. 
This  dimension  has  ramifications  for  congregational  structures  and  the  way 
they  are  managed,  lor  they  are  sometimes  as  depersonalizing  as  those  of  other 
institutions.  It  also  has  implications  for  their  liturgical  life,  spiritual  forma- 
tion, and  willingness  to  minister  to  all  people,  especially  those  in  need  or 
those  who  are  pushed  to  the  boundaries  of  society. 

Central  to  this  ministry  is  that  of  giving  hospitality  to  strangers.  If  we  w ant 
to  discover  the  extent  of  this  inclusive  hospitality,  we  need  only  consider  the 
ministry7  of  Jesus,  whose  embrace  excluded  no  one.  Hospitality  is  a virtue  that 
should  characterize  the  life  of  any  congregation  and  include,  as  Paul  puts  it 
in  his  letter  to  the  Romans,  “hospitality  to  strangers”  (Rom.  12:13).  It  may 
seem  self-evident  that  this  should  be  so,  and  congregations  may7  well  think 
that  they  are  good  at  doing  this.  But  “hospitality  to  strangers”  is  more  than 
making  them  welcome;  it  is  providing  a place  of  rest,  renewal,  and  healing  for 
them  as  they  journey  through  life,  whether  they  decide  to  stay  or  move  on. 
“Strangers”  are  people  who  are  different,  not  members  of  our  family  or  circle 
of  friends,  perhaps  refugees  or  people  of  ethnic  groups  or  social  classes  other 
than  our  own.  In  a time  of  global  change,  this  need  is  becoming  greater  than 
ever  before.  In  his  provocative  book  on  Jesus,  The  Human  Being , W alter 
W ink  reminds  us  that  “there  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  the  church  would 
have  manufactured  Jesus’  contact  with  socially  stigmatized  people  and  every7 
reason  to  see  in  that  behavior  something  characteristic  of  his  companionship 
with  the  marginalized.”  But  he  sadly  adds:  “The  church  was  simply  unable  to 
maintain  this  radical  aspect  of  Jesus’  ministry  for  any  time.”8 

Yet  the  congregation  is  called  to  pattern  its  life  on  the  ministry  of  Jesus, 
becoming  a humanizing  model  for  society  rather  than  simply  reflecting  its 
dehumanizing  and  depersonalizing  tendencies.  It  is  called  to  be  in  the 
vanguard  not  the  rear  guard  of  humanization,  not  closed  in  on  itself  or 
entombed  in  the  past  but  open  to  the  Spirit,  who  brings  fresh  life,  new  hope, 

8 Walter  Wink,  The  Human  Being:  Jesus  and  the  Enigma  of  the  Son  of  the  Man  (Minne- 
apolis: Fortress,  2002),  87. 
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and  unexpected  possibilities.  Its  task  is  nothing  less  than  to  be  Christ  for  the 
other.  For  the  congregation  does  not  belong  to  its  members  but  to  Christ.  It 
is  he  w ho  extends  hospitality  to  us  all,  he  who  invites  us  to  share  the  bread 
and  wine  at  his  table,  he  who  makes  us  welcome.  So  to  exclude  others  runs 
the  danger  of  excluding  Christ,  and  turning  the  congregation  into  a religious 
enclave,  not  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ.  To  embrace  others  may  well  mean 
“entertaining  angels  unawares”  (Heb.  13),  that  is,  God’s  messengers  whose 
ministry  to  us  is  greater  than  ours  to  them.  And  maybe  it  will  be  these 
messengers  who,  like  those  sent  to  the  seven  churches  in  Asia  Minor,  will 
bring  to  us  God’s  word  of  hope,  which  enables  us  to  persevere  in  faith  and 
love  in  this  time  of  such  rapid  global  change. 

Are  these  just  words,  or  are  they  concrete  examples  of  the  church  embod- 
ied in  congregations  as  a new  humanity?  I can  speak  only  of  what  I know,  but 
I am  certain  my  experience  is  not  a unique  one.  For  more  than  thirty  years, 
my  wife,  Isobel,  and  I have  been  members  of  the  Rondebosch  United  Church 
(Congregational  and  Presbyterian).  Traditionally  a white,  suburban,  middle- 
class,  reasonably  politically  liberal  church  established  in  1901,  RUC  was, 
until  the  1970s,  the  spiritual  home  of  professional  people,  university  students, 
and  established  families.  But  increasingly,  during  the  1970s  and  1980s,  under 
the  leadership  of  Douglas  Bax,  a Princeton  graduate  and  a pastor  of  courage 
and  theological  acumen,  it  began  to  identify  more  directly  with  the  struggle 
against  apartheid.  On  two  occasions,  I vividly  recall,  the  church  building  was 
surrounded  by  armed  soldiers  and  police,  to  enforce  an  order  that  no  public 
meetings  were  to  be  held  there.  Undaunted,  Bax  walked  past  the  soldiers  and 
ripped  the  proclamation  from  the  front  door  of  the  church.  The  church  had 
become  known  as  a “communist  church”  because  it  provided  a home  for 
conscientious  objectors  and  allowed  the  United  Democratic  Front  (a  surro- 
gate for  the  liberation  movement)  to  use  its  premises  for  meetings. 

In  the  postapartheid  period,  the  RUC  has  continued  to  give  its  support  to 
people  who  are  shunned  or  ostracized  by  society  or  other  churches.  Street 
children  are  trained  to  play  marimbas  and  are  included  in  Sunday  worship, 
domestic  workers  from  nearby  homes  and  schools  have  been  welcomed  into 
membership,  French-  and  Swahili-speaking  refugees  from  violence  in  Bu- 
rundi, Rwanda,  and  the  Congo  have  found  a home,  and  gay  people  are  made 
welcome.  Members  now  engage  in  ministry  at  Pollsmoor  Prison,  home  to 
many  members  of  the  gangs  that  plague  the  townships.  Its  current  pastor, 
Robert  Steiner,  has  developed  a special  ministry  to  those  who  are  too  often 
forced  to  the  edges  of  society.  Equally  remarkable  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
older,  white  membership  has  remained  part  of  the  life  and  fellowship  of  the 
church,  sometimes  unsettled  by  the  experience  but  invariably  enriched.  This 
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pattern  is  repeating  itself  to  some  extent  across  the  country7  in  congregations 
of  many  different  denominations,  providing  evidence  of  the  church  being  a 
community  in  which  the  gospel  of  reconciliation  makes  us  more  truly  human 
and  demonstrating  how  global  change  can  contribute  to  the  transformation 
of  the  church  and  congregation. 

It  is  surely  time  to  counter  the  powerful,  triumphalist  ideologies  that 
permeate  so  much  of  the  life  of  the  church,  ideologies  that  dehumanize  the 
“other,”  even  in  the  name  of  Christ,  “theologies  of  glory”  that  perpetuated 
power  relations  that  are  antithetical  to  the  gospel.  But  this  requires  of  us 
recognition  that  judgment  must  begin  in  the  households  of  God  with  which 
we  are  associated  and  that  it  is  we  who  are  called  to  metanoia.  This,  in  turn, 
requires  affirmation  of  the  local  congregation  as  the  community7  in  which 
such  Christian  formation  takes  place  and  the  struggle  for  the  future  of 
Christian  faith  and  witness  is  waged.  This  is  why  the  re-forming  of  the  local 
congregation  in  this  time  of  global  change  is  vital  for  the  future  of  both  the 
church  and  the  world. 
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Swenson,  Kristin  M.  Living  Through  Pain:  Psalms  & the  Search  for  Wholeness. 
Waco:  Baylor  University  Press,  2005.  Pp.  273.  $19.95. 

Pain  is  virtually  an  epidemic  in  the  United  States  and  the  number  one 
cause  of  disability.  Through  the  nine  chapters  of  this  book,  Swenson  explores 
the  problem  and  meaning  of  pain,  selecting  six  psalms  that  address  both 
pain’s  broken  and  reintegrating  aspects,  and  also  examines  the  psalms’  ap- 
plicability to  real-life  experiences.  She  takes  particular  care  to  discuss  unwel- 
come pain,  including  physical,  emotional,  psychological,  and  spiritual  pain.  A 
review  of  her  footnotes  and  bibliography  reveals  the  wide  range  of  resources 
used  in  her  analysis  of  pain,  from  poetical  and  theological  texts  to  medical  and 
biblical  sources.  Having  both  medical  and  theological  training,  the  author 
offers  unique  insights  toward  an  understanding  of  pain. 

Swenson’s  discussion  of  physical  pain  is  helpful,  and  she  includes  research 
on  finding  ways  to  live  with  pain.  Missing  in  the  first  chapter,  however,  are 
distinctions  between  pain  and  suffering.  One  wishes,  as  well,  that  she  had 
chosen  to  focus  on  the  issue  of  suffering  that  can  be  present  when  pain  is 
absent.  She  does  cite  one  of  the  four  Buddhist  noble  truths,  that  is,  that  all  of 
life  involves  suffering.  Swenson  might  also  have  added  Miguel  de  Unamuno’s 
words:  “Suffering  is  the  substance  of  life  and  the  root  of  personality  for  only 
suffering  makes  us  persons.” 

In  her  second  chapter,  “Hermeneutics  of  Pain,”  Swrenson  discusses  our 
search  for  the  meaning  of  pain,  which  is  accomplished  as  much  by  stories  as 
by  theories,  what  I call  “the  how”  and  not  the  “why”  of  pain.  She  reviews  the 
range  of  theories  on  pain  from  Arthur  Kleinman  and  Viktor  Frankl,  who 
come  to  opposite  conclusions  about  whether  meaning  in  life  is  important, 
and  reconciles  them  in  the  psalms.  She  also  suggests  possible  causes  of  pain, 
such  as  punishment,  personal  improvement,  and  undeserved  circumstances. 

In  the  third  chapter,  “Pain  and  the  Psalms,  Beyond  the  Medicine  Cabinet,” 
Swenson  chooses  six  out  of  the  150  psalms  that  deal  differently  and  power- 
fully with  the  subject  of  pain — Psalms  6,  22,  38,  69,  88,  and  102.  Her 
translations  make  these  psalms  even  more  accessible  and  illuminate  some  of 
the  more  difficult  passages.  These  psalms  suggest  that  pain  management  is 
more  a process  of  self  and  social  integration  than  of  finding  a cure.  Some 
might  wonder,  however,  if  the  term  “pain  management”  seems  a bit  clinical 
in  this  context.  Thematically  these  psalms  also  explore  the  communal  dimen- 
sion of  pain  and  others’  pain,  the  sense  of  abandonment  by  God,  as  well  as 
our  finitude  in  the  face  of  an  eternal  God. 
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The  last  sections  of  the  book  are  an  exposition  of  the  selected  psalms  and  a 
discussion  of  how  they  can  help  us  to  better  understand  pain  through  its 
communal  and  cosmic  dimensions.  One  of  the  central  themes  of  this  book  is 
coupled  with  a belief  that  anger  at  one’s  circumstances  can  actually  be  healthy  as 
a way  of  getting  in  touch  with  reality.  When  pain  is  moved  out  of  die  center  of 
our  life,  it  no  longer  controls  us,  even  if  it  is  still  present.  In  summary,  this  book 
is  a good  read  for  those  of  faith  and  even  those  doubters  who  may  also  cry  out 
to  God,  as  the  Psalmists  did,  in  the  face  of  their  pain  and  suffering. 

Abigail  Rian  Evans 
Princeton  Theological  Seminar}' 

Edwards,  James  R.  Is  Jesus  the  Only  Savior ? Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  2005. 
Pp.  250.  $16. 

In  this  well-written  volume,  James  Edwards  turns  his  theological  ship  into  the 
relativistic  winds  of  present  western  intellectual  culture  and  sails  against  the  tide 
of  postmodern  skepticism  regarding  the  truth  value  of  all  religious  claims.  As  a 
professor  of  Biblical  Languages  and  Literature  at  Whitworth  College,  the  author 
is  well  aware  of  the  assumptions  and  presuppositions  that  currently  inform  the 
minds  of  American  youth  (as  well  as  many  of  their  elders)  and  make  it  difficult 
for  them  to  embrace  the  classical  Christian  confession  of  the  person  and  work  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Thus,  the  title  provocatively  asks  the  question  that  exposes  tradi- 
tional Christology  to  the  scandal  of  particularity. 

Edwards  frames  his  apology  in  terms  of  a metaphor  of  the  “constant”  and 
the  “current,”  derived  from  a personal  swimming  incident  in  the  surf  off  the 
California  coast.  The  shoreline  at  Morro  Bay  (the  constant)  appeared  sud- 
denly to  be  moving  away  from  him  when  in  fact  he  was  being  pulled  out  to 
sea  by  a riptide  (the  current).  Edwards  believes  “the  biblical  testimony  to 
Jesus  as  savior  of  the  world  is  an  unchanging  constant,  a fixed  point,”  and  thus 
one  objective  of  his  book  is  to  show — not  prove — that  the  scripture  is  a 
credible  shoreline.  A second  objective  is  “to  examine  the  riptide  itself,” 
meaning  those  movements  that  account  for  the  contemporary  interest  in 
Jesus,  as  well  as  the  diverse  opinions  of  him.  Such  “currents”  include 
Enlightenment  rationalism,  the  scientific  method,  pluralism,  moral  rela- 
tivism, postmodernism,  the  quest  for  peace,  and  the  challenge  of  other 
religions.  Each  of  these  topics  receives  treatment  in  the  twelve  chapters  of 
the  book. 

In  the  first  chapter,  “The  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus,”  Edwards  analyzes  the 
three  stages  of  a now  three-hundred-year-old  Enlightenment  project  that  seeks 
to  distinguish  betw  een  the  human  Jesus  as  knowable  to  a critical  historian  and  the 
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Christ  of  faith  as  confessed  by  the  church,  each  stage  informed  by  a different 
version  of  philosophical  naturalism,  hr  this  quest,  the  accuracy  of  the  results 
depends  upon  the  validity  of  the  assumptions.  How  this  process  works  is  then 
illustrated  by  an  examination  of  the  third  stage  of  the  project,  “The  Jesus 
Seminar,”  in  the  second  chapter.  What  distinguishes  this  third  stage  of  the  quest 
from  the  previous  two  is  not  a new  and  improved  methodology  but  the  Seminar’s 
“public  relations  expertise  and  marketing  savvy,”  as  well  as  its  interest  in  “re- 
casting Jesus  within  the  framework  of  a new  religious  creed.”  Edwards  docu- 
ments the  point  that  here  also  the  conclusions  “are  not  determined  by  unbiased 
scientific  evidence  . . . but  by  prior  convictions  and  personal  beliefs.” 

In  the  next  three  chapters,  the  author  addresses  such  issues  as  the  reliability 
of  the  New  Testament  as  a historical  document,  what  can  be  known  of  the 
Jesus  of  history,  and  whether  or  not  Jesus  considered  himself  God.  His 
argument  is  that  the  New  Testament,  for  all  of  its  theological  interpretation 
and  confessional  perspective,  remains  primarily  a historical  document  that 
paints  a recognizable  portrait  of  the  Jesus  who  did,  in  fact,  understand  himself 
to  be  uniquely  related  to  the  God  of  Israel. 

What  follows  is  a discussion  of  Jesus  as  “the  Savior  of  the  World”  (chapter  6) 
and  how  this  claim  plays  in  a self-consciously  pluralistic  world  (chapter  7)  as  well 
as  in  the  context  of  the  world’s  moral  relativism  (chapter  8 ) and  its  postmodern 
sensibilities  (chapter  9).  I found  the  latter  chapter  especially  illuminating  and 
suggestive,  not  only  in  terms  of  Edwards’s  exposition  of  this  cultural  mood — in 
which  there  are  neither  universals,  nor  metanarratives,  nor  inherent  textual 
meanings — but  also  in  his  recognition  that  postmodernism  has  turned  the 
Enlightenment’s  suspicion  of  tradition  (read  Bible ) and  authority  (read  church)  as 
reliable  sources  of  knowledge  against  its  own  confidence  in  pure  reason.  By 
arguing  for  the  validity  of  ways  of  knowing  other  than  empirical  and  scientific 
knowledge,  Edwards  observes  wryly,  postmodernism  “extends  an  invitation  to 
Christianity  to  take  a seat  at  the  table  of  a postmodern  world.” 

The  volume  concludes  with  consideration  of  the  political  implications  of 
the  Christian  witness  to  an  exclusive  savior  for  world  peace  (chapter  10),  how 
Christians  should  think  about  other  religions  (chapter  n),  and  a fine  medi- 
tation on  “The  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation.”  I suspect  that  many  potential 
readers,  including  Christians,  will  be  put  off  by  the  title  of  the  book,  which 
comes  across  in  our  present  setting  as  triumphalistic.  These  are  precisely 
those  who  should  read  it.  So  also  should  those,  Christians  and  non-Christians 
alike,  who  think  they  already  know  the  answer,  yes  or  no.  The  former  will  be 
encouraged  but  tempered.  The  latter  just  might  be  persuaded. 

. Thomas  W.  Gillespie 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
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Barr,  David  L.,  ed.  Reading  the  Book  of  Revelation:  A Resource  for  Students. 
Atlanta:  Society  of  Biblical  Literature,  2003.  Pp.  208.  $19.95. 

This  book  is  a wide-ranging  introduction  to  various  interpretations  of  the 
Apocalypse.  Each  of  the  ten  chapters  examines  Revelation  using  one  of 
several  approaches,  including  historical,  literary,  and  social.  These  varied 
points  of  view  are  then  explored  still  further  in  combination  with  other 
critical  methodologies,  including  social-conflict  theory,  women’s  studies, 
ethics,  history  of  religions,  postcolonial  studies,  and  popular  culture. 

The  eight  contributors  are  scholars  who  worked  together  for  more  than  a 
decade  as  members  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature,  participating  in  a 
seminar  on  “Reading  the  Apocalypse:  The  Intersection  of  Literary  and  Social 
Methods.”  During  the  seminar,  each  participant  focused  on  a specific  text  from 
Revelation  and  showed  how  diverse  methods  produce  divergent  readings  of  a 
text.  The  editor  of  the  resulting  volume  is  David  L.  Barr,  a professor  of  religion 
at  Wright  State  University'  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  who  also  wrote  four  excellent  essays 
for  the  project.  Included  in  these  is  the  opening  chapter,  “The  Story  John  Told: 
Reading  Revelation  for  Its  Plot.”  Barr  begins  by  discussing  the  distinction 
between  form  and  content,  the  latter  referring  to  what  is  said  and  the  former  to 
how  it  is  said.  Such  distinctions  are  helpful  for  understanding  the  varieties  of 
opinions  about  how  the  book  of  Revelation  is  organized.  At  the  heart  of  the 
notion  of  plot  is  the  concept  of  a cause-and-effect  connection  between  events  in 
a sequence  so  that  event  B happens  not  only  after  event  A but  in  some  sense 
because  of  event  A.  Because  die  Apocalypse  is  a complex  document,  interpreters 
bave  often  sought  answers  to  questions  concerning  the  sequence  that  controls 
the  meaning  of  the  text,  examining  such  issues  as  why  different  readers  give 
different  interpretations  and  how  one  can  choose  among  conflicting  interpreta- 
tions. 

In  the  concluding  chapter,  Barr  develops  a realistic  postulate  that  finds 
meaning  only  in  the  interaction  between  the  text  and  the  reader.  Both  text 
and  reader  constrain  interpretations,  but  neither  by  itself  compels  a certain 
understanding.  The  reader  must  always  make  a choice  of  readings  on  the 
basis  of  factors  outside  the  text,  but  the  text  itself  provides  the  evidence  for 
the  validation  of  such  choices.  There  are  many  differing  valid  readings  of  a 
text  such  as  Revelation,  but  there  are  also  misreadings,  weak  readings,  and 
false  readings.  The  meaning  of  a work  of  literature  is  not  the  same  as  the 
solution  to  a mathematical  problem,  where  there  is  usually  just  one  correct 
answer.  This  is  not  the  case  for  literature,  nor  is  it  so  with  the  Apocalypse  of 
John. 

The  meaning  of  the  Apocalypse  is  not  something  separable  from  the 
experience  of  reading  it.  Of  course,  what  the  reader  experiences  will  depend 
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on  how  well  prepared  he  or  she  is  to  reflect  on  the  literary  structures  and 
devices,  the  historical  contexts  and  conflicts,  and  the  social  settings  and 
institutions  that  provide  the  background  on  which  John  paints  his  scenes. 
Although  some  parts  will  remain  enigmatic,  on  the  whole,  the  attentive 
reader  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  of  the  Apocalypse  makes  sense. 

Bruce  M.  Metzger 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Farris,  Lawrence  W.  Ten  Commandments  for  Pastors  New  to  a Congregation. 
Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  2003.  Pp.  94.  $12.00. 

With  this  very  practical  book,  Lawrence  Farris  provides  a quick  read  for  a 
population  of  pastors-in-transition  who  ought  to  be  craving  resources  that 
raise  good  questions  and  spark  new  ideas.  Pastors  just  arriving  to  new 
congregations  may  also  lack  adequate  study  time.  The  brevity  and  the 
accessibility  of  the  book  work  in  its  favor.  The  truth  is,  one  could  read  it  in 
one  evening’s  sitting  or  read  it  one  chapter  at  a time,  as  time  allows. 

Farris  writes  from  the  perspective  of  his  own  experience  and  knowledge  of 
parish  ministry.  The  chapters  include  plenty  of  anecdotal  material  that  will 
resonate  with  anyone  who  has  spent  any  time  in  the  church  or  who  has  a few 
pastors  as  friends.  The  content  resonates  with  familiarity  and  strikes  the 
chords  of  truth  as  well.  The  author  seems  to  communicate  almost  intuitively 
that  he  is  quite  familiar  with  his  chosen  topic. 

These  “ten  commandments”  for  new  pastors  are  broken  into  ten  chapters, 
covering  a wide  variety  of  topics.  Farris  does  not  choose  to  prioritize  the 
concerns  as  he  successfully  sparks  the  imagination  in  diverse  areas  of  minis- 
try. Several  areas  cover  predictable  tasks  of  importance  for  new  ministry: 
learning  congregational  history,  attending  to  one’s  preaching,  understanding 
the  church’s  finances,  and  dealing  with  challenging  people. 

Other  chapters  address  ministry  habits  that  form  in  the  first  months  of  the 
pastoral  relationship.  Although  Farris  may  not  be  offering  anything  radically 
new  here,  his  willingness  to  address  these  issues  does  seem  fresh.  For 
instance,  his  chapter  about  deciding  where  to  spend  political  capital  in  the 
first  weeks  reflects  some  honest  wisdom  about  picking  battles.  He  very 
insightfully  suggests  elsewhere  that  pastors  should  know  that  from  the  outset 
they  are  establishing  expectations  and  boundaries  in  the  congregation.  Even 
a desire  to  visit  and  get  to  know  people  can  create  a false  sense  of  the  pastor’s 
ability  to  keep  up  such  pastoral  contact  after  all  the  other  routines  of  ministry 
have  kicked  in.  Farris’s  advice  to  carefully  pick  and  choose  commitments  in  the 
community  and  the  denomination  is  sound  and  too  often  learned  the  hard  way. 

One  would  hope  that  new  pastors  would  not  only  receive  these  “com- 
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mandments”  but  also  develop  them  further  with  additional  reading  in  areas  of 
interest  or  relevance  to  a particular  congregational  setting.  If  that  early  advice 
about  congregational  study  intrigues  you,  then  by  all  means,  do  more  reading 
in  the  necessary7  tools  for  such  study.  Similarly,  the  chapter  on  preaching  is 
not  intended  to  be  a comprehensive  resource  but  only  a reminder  that  a 
pastor  should  pursue  more  work  in  homiletical  material.  Although  the  home- 
work in  stewardship  may  require  a bit  more  effort,  the  lessons  here  about 
church  finances  only  begin  to  scratch  the  surface.  I therefore  recommend  that 
new  pastors  read  Farris’s  discussion  of  this  topic  as  a primer  that  prompts 
further  study  when  the  dust  has  settled  in  the  new  office. 

Lastly,  for  those  who  may  not  find  the  image  of  “ten  commandments”  very 
appealing  or  satisfying,  I encourage  you  to  press  on.  With  this  volume,  Farris 
meets  his  objective  of  helping  new  pastors  avoid  the  predictable  pitfalls  that 
can  be  so  disruptive.  Although  the  faithful  ought  not  to  pick  and  choose  when 
it  comes  to  the  commandments  that  came  from  Mount  Sinai,  you  might 
simply  find  some  of  these  commandments  more  helpful  than  others. 

David  A.  Davis 
Nassau  Presbyterian  Church 

Briggs,  John,  Mercy  Amba  Oduyoye,  and  Georges  Tsetsis,  eds.  A History  of 
the  Ecumenical  Movement , Volume  5,  1968-2000.  Geneva:  World  Council  of 
Churches.  2004.  Pp.  697.  $60.00. 

After  a delay  of  more  than  six  y^ears,  this  comprehensive  history7  of  the  work 
and  writings  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  (WCC)  during  die  last 
decades  of  the  twentieth  century7  is  both  enlightening  and  troubling.  It  is 
enlightening  because  of  the  common  ecumenical  threads  that  are  revealed 
through  these  twenty7-seven  chapters.  It  is  troubling  not  because  of  the 
quality  or  approach  to  the  topic — both  are  commendable — but  because  the 
thematic  threads  show  both  the  development  and  the  unraveling  of  a great 
church  movement  in  the  midst  of  our  fragmented  and  violent  world.  I believe 
this  volume  accurately  portrays  the  WCC  in  the  “institutional  paralysis, 
religious  plurality  and  politicization  of  the  ecumenical  movement”  as  it  is.  At 
the  same  time  it  also  portrays  the  great  accomplishments  of  the  movement 
during  the  last  decades  of  the  twentieth  century7. 

The  volume  is  organized  in  a helpful  and  useful  manner:  Part  I covers 
introductory  and  contextual  matters;  Part  II  covers  major  themes,  units,  and 
subunits  of  the  WCC;  Part  III  looks  at  the  thirty-two-year  period  by  eight 
global  regions;  and  a final  chapter,  by  John  Briggs,  “The  Changing  Shape  of 
the  Ecumenical  Movement,”  provides  an  overview  of  the  changes.  The 
chapters  are  authored  by  individuals  or  teams,  most  of  whom  are  familiar 
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names  in  WCC  circles:  K.  C.  Abraham,  Paul  Albrecht,  Emilio  Castro,  Paul 
Crow,  Michael  Kinnamon,  Melanie  May,  Jose  Miguez  Bonino,  and  Lukas 
Vischer,  among  others.  The  authors  are  drawn  from  a broad  range  of  the 
institutions  involved  in  the  ecumenical  movement  (although  none  are  Pen- 
tecostal): nine  Lutherans,  seven  United  or  Uniting  Churches,  five  Baptists, 
five  Disciples,  five  Orthodox,  along  with  Congregational  and  Mar  Thoma. 
Eight  of  the  fifty-four  contributors  are  women;  four  of  the  thirty  authors  of 
chapters  are  women. 

Reading  through  the  whole  volume  is  quite  a task,  but  the  reader  who 
follows  through  is  greatly  rewarded.  Themes  that  Kinnamon  notes  in  his 
chapter  (“Assessing  the  Ecumenical  Movement”) — such  as  the  opening  of 
relations  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  consistent  resistance  to  racism, 
rise  of  the  churches  of  the  South,  and  newer  local  initiatives — are  examined 
throughout  the  volume.  The  strong,  even  dominant,  emphasis  on  social 
issues  is  clearly  revealed  here  in  more  than  200  pages,  as  are  issues  of 
changing  missional  theology  and  the  rise  of  newer  themes  such  as  interreli- 
gious dialog.  In  addition,  the  loss  of  passion  among  younger  leaders  to  move 
toward  greater  and  even  organic  union  is  also  noted.  I can  remember  at  least 
five  authors  who  made  statements  to  the  effect  that  “.  . .there  has  been  a 
general  decline  in  the  churches’  commitment  to  ecumenism.”  The  newer 
disagreements  over  theology  and  homosexuality  (e.g.,  the  exodus  of  at  least 
two  Orthodox  communions)  are  among  the  darker  threads.  All  are  discussed 
with  candor,  inviting  the  reader  to  participate  in  the  ecumenical  discussion. 

To  return  to  the  theme  of  the  first  paragraph,  we  might  suggest  that  the 
modern  loss  of  ecumenical  vision  (except  where  political  pressure  forces  such) 
and  the  fragmentation  of  the  movement  as  a result  of  political  and  theological 
disagreements  are  what  any  student  of  church  history  might  expect  of  the 
church,  although  we  do  pray  for  more.  Brief  periods  of  ecumenical  triumph 
are  exceptions  to  an  embattled  hut  still  growing  global  church.  Much  of  the 
earlier  unity  was  built  with  Christendom’s  economic  and  political  (read 
“colonial”)  power.  The  church  today — as  carefully  outlined  in  chapters  by 
Vischer  (“Major  Trends  in  the  Life  of  the  Churches”),  Marty  (“The  Global 
Context  of  Ecumenism,  1968-2000”),  and  Oduyoye  (“Africa”) — is  growing 
mostly  among  the  poor  in  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia  without  central 
organization  or  denominational  comity  agreements.  One  might  imagine  that 
in  the  next  decades  a new  type  of  ecumenical  movement  will  need  to  emerge 
from  these  new  multiple  centers  of  Christianity  in  places  such  as  China, 
Chile,  and  Chennai.  We  pray  that  these  new  ecumenical  movements  will 
benefit  from  the  century  of  ecumenical  development  described  in  these  (now) 
three  volumes. 

For  the  first  time  there  is  a whole  chapter  on  public  relations  issues  related 
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to  the  WCC,  namely,  “Under  Public  Scrutiny.”  Martin  Conway  does  a good 
job  of  describing  the  public  criticisms  in  a clear  and  honest  manner.  Other 
discussions  of  criticisms,  such  as  the  inaccurate  portrayal  of  the  Institute  of 
Religion  and  Democracy  providing  funds  for  those  who  made  “erroneous 
attacks”  on  the  WCC,  are  inaccurate  and  biased  in  an  unhelpful  way  in  this 
otherwise  well-written  history.  Even  with  the  inconsistencies  expected  from 
a multiauthored  volume,  this  history  does  tell  a story.  It  is  a story  filled  with 
the  type  of  deep  irony  we  see  at  the  end  of  Kinnamon’s  chapter  on  “Assessing 
the  Ecumenical  Movement.”  After  discussing  seven  deep  tensions  in  the 
movement  today,  he  concludes  almost  off-handedly,  “Surely  this  brief  survey 
of  ecumenical  developments  gives  plenty  of  cause  for  rejoicing  at  what  God 
has  accomplished  through  our  efforts  and  in  spite  of  our  shortcomings.” 

Scott  W.  Sunquist 
Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary 

Schuurman,  Douglas  J.  Vocation:  Discerning  Our  Callings  in  Life.  Grand 
Rapids:  Eerdmans,  2004.  Pp.  190.  $20.00 

Professor  Douglas  Schuurman  of  St.  Olaf  College  has  written  a wise  and 
helpful  guide  on  discerning  our  callings  in  life.  The  vocational  discernments 
in  life  are  not  governed  by  a straight  line  or  any  fixed  dogmatic  formula.  Life 
has  its  zigs  and  zags,  and  most  vocationally  driven  believers  go  forth  with 
doubts  and  ambiguities  in  their  unmarked  journeys  that  are  never  risk  free.  In 
the  course  of  our  journey  we  are  in  need  of  guidelines  and  a listening  ear  from 
the  faithful  who  practice  spiritual  discernment  wisely  and  with  a caring  and 
prayerful  attitude.  We  are  in  need  of  spiritual  coaches.  This  kind  of  guidance 
is  what  Professor  Schuurman  achieves  in  part  through  the  pages  of  his  book. 
To  a remarkable  degree  he  outlines  how  we  can  be  faithful  before  God  as 
fulfilled  disciples  of  good  will  before  those  we  encounter  during  our  lifetime. 

According  to  the  author,  to  be  vocationally  centered  is  to  be  challenged  to 
see  the  totality  of  our  lives  in  relation  to  God.  Through  our  study  of  the 
Bible,  within  the  community  of  faith  past  and  present,  we  witness  examples 
of  those  who  have  demonstrated  the  nature  of  a vocationally  centered  life  that 
honors  God  by  practicing  forgiving  love  and  showing  acceptance  that  offers 
hope  and  healing  where  there  is  suffering.  Reviving  our  sense  of  vocation  in 
life  serves  as  a significant  key  leading  to  the  church’s  renewal  of  its  primary 
mission  in  a materially  saturated,  self-limiting  world.  Professor  Schuurman’s 
advice  to  review  our  current  vocational  discernments  bears  the  potential  to 
deepen  the  meaning  of  our  lives  and  to  enable  us  to  increase  our  service  to 
God  and  society. 

Throughout  the  pages  of  this  volume,  references  to  Luther,  Calvin,  and 
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Barth  further  enrich  the  author’s  message  to  seekers  of  every  age  on  their 
journeys  of  faith.  I recommend  this  volume  not  only  to  college  and  graduate 
students  struggling  with  their  vocational  choices  but  also  to  those  of  us  who 
are  older.  For  us,  this  book  can  serve  as  a guide  as  we  assess  past  decisions  and 
anticipate  the  new  ventures  and  future  directions  that  might  further  enhance 
the  remaining  years  of  our  lives,  while  also  helping  us  to  rekindle  relation- 
ships that  are  broken  and  to  make  peace  within  ourselves  and  with  others 
before  God. 

Carnegie  Samuel  Calian 
Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary 

Evans,  Abigail  Rian.  Healing  Liturgies  for  the  Seasons  of  Life.  Louisville: 
Westminster  John  Knox  Press,  2004.  Pp.  536.  $34.95. 

This  book  embodies  the  scholarly  passion  for  healing  and  wholeness  in  the 
church  presented  so  well  in  Professor  Evans’s  classic  The  Healing  Church 
(1999).  It  not  only  demonstrates  the  church’s  long  history  of  concern  for 
human  suffering  but  also  provides  a thorough  compendium  of  resources  for 
the  practice  and  celebration  of  healing  and  wholeness.  Sound  theology, 
pertinent  definitions,  and  discussion  of  controversial  issues  affirm  the 
church’s  highest  liturgical  healing  practices.  A major  portion  of  the  book 
presents  a wide  variety  of  liturgical  materials  for  life’s  maladies  and  seasons. 
Furthermore,  Healing  Liturgies  enhances  the  common  understanding  of  heal- 
ing by  providing  liturgies  for  social  justice,  human  relationships,  and  envi- 
ronmental needs  as  a natural  extension  of  concern  for  wholeness  in  all  of 
God’s  creation. 

Professor  Evans  states  her  thesis  early:  “God’s  gift  of  healing  is  available 
during  all  seasons  of  a person’s  life  and  . . . the  power  of  hope  and  healing 
may  be  affirmed  and  redirected  through  liturgical  services,  sacraments  and 
rites.  It  is  important,  not  only  psychologically  but  also  spiritually,  to  mark  the 
passages  of  life  and  times  of  crisis.”  Although  she  pointedly  affirms  appro- 
priate adaptations  and  free-form  ministrations  for  healing,  her  thesis  situates 
her  work  within  traditional  worship  and  pastoral  settings. 

According  to  the  author,  this  book  completes  a trilogy  of  works  introduced 
by  her  Redeeming  Marketplace  Medicine  (1999).  Together  these  works  are  a 
bold,  prophetic  critique  of  current  medical  and  theological  premises  and 
practices  regarding  health,  sickness,  and  healing.  Her  trilogy  reproves  the 
church  for  relinquishing  to  the  medical  and  mental  health  professions  its 
natural  authority  and  responsibility  in  defining  and  ministering  to  illness, 
impairment,  and  brokenness.  She  traces  the  roles  of  the  Bible  and  the 
continuing  church  in  holistic  health  and  insists  that  healing  and  health  must 
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be  inclusive  of  body,  mind,  and  spirit.  This  stance  offers  a necessary  collab- 
oration among  medical,  mental  health,  and  religious  professionals.  Yet  Pro- 
fessor Evans  is  more  intent  on  demonstrating  the  spiritual  roles  and  forms 
that  must  be  recovered  if  the  church  is  to  have  competent  clergy  and  lay 
leaders  for  effective  healing  ministries.  This  third  book  of  the  trilogy7  dem- 
onstrates the  profound  range  of  liturgical-sacramental  resources  available  and 
by  so  doing,  exposes  the  inadequate  training  and  practice  in  their  use  now 
given  to  these  church  leaders — a failing  that  is  apparent  to  contemporary 
observers  of  the  church. 

The  enormous  virtues  of  this  large  book  begin  with  its  function  as  the 
library7  of  the  trilogy7,  yet  other  qualities  add  to  its  value.  Its  format  provides 
clear  designations  of  the  seasons  of  human  life,  as  taught  by  Erik  Erikson,  and 
it  offers  introductory7  explanations  of  the  resources  appropriate  to  each  of 
these  seasons.  Professor  Evans  easily  moves  beyond  these  stages  to  explore 
the  factors  and  issues  that  disrupt  and  distort  the  living  of  the  seasons  of  life. 
Her  treatment  of  major  illness  themes  moves  bey7ond  medical  definitions  to 
include  brokenness,  abuse,  consequences,  punishment,  and  disabilities.  The 
discussion  of  sickness  as  God’s  punishment  versus  its  being  a consequence  of 
human  behavior  is  particularly  valuable.  The  discussion  of  death,  dydng,  and 
bereavement  is  remarkable  in  its  concise  designations  of  these  experiences, 
with  enlightening  liturgies  and  rites  front  a wide  variety7  of  religious  tradi- 
tions. 

In  addition,  discussions  of  social  injustice,  racism,  imprisonment,  exploi- 
tation of  the  environment,  diversity,  and  even  “deliverance”  (exorcism)  ex- 
tend the  concepts  of  healing  to  their  broadest  possible  meanings.  These 
discussions  allow  the  author  opportunity7  for  adding  perspectives  and  re- 
sources so  necessary  and  yet  complicated  for  traditionally  trained  clergy  and 
laity.  Including  such  dynamic  issues  demonstrates  the  necessity  for  the 
church  to  be  involved  in  all  the  contemporary7  forms  of  sickness  and  broken- 
ness. In  Appendix  A she  adds  a valuable  listing  of  religious  organizations 
already  providing  the  healing  ministries  she  recommends. 

Professor  Evans’s  Healing  Liturgies  for  the  Seasons  of  Life  lays  before  us  the 
finest  examples  of  the  church’s  traditional  and  contemporary7  resources  for 
healing.  Along  with  the  first  two  books  in  the  trilogy7 — Redeeming  Marketplace 
Medicine  and  The  Healing  Church — Healing  Liturgies  challenges  us  to  partic- 
ipate wholeheartedly  in  the  emerging  healing  and  health  movement  in  the 
United  States. 

G.  Lloyd  Rediger 
New  Mexico  Conference  of  Churches 
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